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[  Concluded  from  out  laji  Nufnhef.  ] 


ARTHER  Extr*Acts  the  Persic  Journal  of  the  crua 
Proceedings  of  the  unprincipled  and  inhuman  Rohilla  Chief j' 
.  Gholaum  KaudiF,  written  by  anEyeWiiheJs  on  the  Scene  of 
their  Perpetration^  "  .  . 

.^UGUST  loth,  1^88.— Gholaunl 'Kaudir,  ^attended  by  five- 
Rohillas,*  went  to  Shaw  Auluni,  and  demanded  a  difcovery  of* 
Hidden  treafare.  The  urffortunate  Shaw  replied,  ^  I.  have  none  ; 
,jake  what  you  can  find ^in' tbe  fort/  *  The  villain  then  ordered  his- 
iacndantst  to  lift  up  the^,prinice«iMeer5sa  Soleymaan,  Alcher,  Shaw, . 
WQthefs,  ’and  dafli  them  pn  the  ground ;  which  they  did.  .  Shaw 
poluili,.  in  .the  agony,  p.f  his,, grie^^  exclaimtd,  *  Traitor,  forbear 
foch  cruelty  on  my  chilaren  in  .my  fight.*  Upon  this,  .Gholaurn  , 
^audir  made  the  Rohillas  call  him  o|i  the  grpund ;  after  which  they 
^  upon  his  ^jrcad,  and  ftabbed  out  his,,  eyes  with  a  dagger.  He 
gave^orders  for  the  like  cruelty  to  be  inflifled  on  the  princes, 
3twas  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  an  officer,  .named  Seetuld.*fs‘/ 
be  palace  /cfounded  with  lamentations  among  the  ladles  of  the  Hi- 
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lujfortunatc  5?haw  Aulum,  almoil  farr.iflied,  fent  a  firall  fiher  bow 
jjng,  by  a  foldier  who  pitied  his  condition,  into  the  market  for  faie# 
Jt produced  only  fevcn  pice*,  with  which  feme  coarfc  tread  was  pur- 
chafed  for  his  meal.  A  confiderable  fum  of  money,  ntany  valuable 
jewels  and  rich  efFci^s,  were  found  in  the  houfc  of  bahebeh  Miial,  and 
feizeJ  by  Gholaum  Kaudir. 

«  Allgull  29th. — Gholaum  Kaudir  in  a  frolic  of  intoxication,  fent 
for  Akber  Shaw  and  fevcral  other  princes,  Tons  of  Shaw  Aulum,  to 
the  lion  ballion,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a  feafl  and  dancing. 
After  fome  time,  laying  his  head  upon  the  knees  of  Akber  Shaw,  he 
flept  for  two  hours.  On  awaking,  he  wept,  faying,  ‘  he  had  been 
‘  guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  repented  of  his  behaviour ;  that  he 
‘  would  rellore  all  the  property  he  had  taken,  but  could  not  replace 
‘  the  eyes  of  Shaw  Aulum.’  Akber  Shaw,  after  fome  confideraiion^ 
obferved,  that  ‘  the  Providence  which  had  given  eyes  to  his  father, 
*  had  alfo  taken  them  awav ;  and  the  inllrument  of  Heaven  was  not 
‘  to  blame.’  They  fat  at  the  entertainment  until  funrife. 

‘  Sept.  14th. — Gholaum  .Kaudir,  alarmed  at  the  information  of 
Ifmaeel  Beg’s  being  in  treaty  with  Sindia  to  deliver  him  up  to  that 
chief,  fuddenly  left  the  palace,  and  fwam  the  Jumna  on  an  elephant 
to  join  t;he  part  of  his  army  encamped  on  the  other  lidc.  ,  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  returned ;  and  going  to  Shaw  Aulurn  alTured  him, 
that  though  he  might  reign  again  if  the  Mharattas  were  viflorious, 
he  (hould  not  enjoy  the  prefence  of  his  children,  as  they  ftiould  be  put 
to  death  in  cafe  of  his  defeat.  The  f^vage  Rohilla  then  obhgcd  all 
the  fons  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  to  embark  in  a  boar,  and  crofs 
the  river  to  his  camp.  Akber  Shaw  making  fome  relillance,  Gho- 
laum  Kaudir  drew  his  feymetar,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did 
not  embark,  when  the  prince  was  obliged  to  comply.  The  plunder 
of  the  palace  was  alfo  all  carried  off  in  boats.  ,The  day  following, 
the  Roll  ilia  returned  to  the  citadd,  and  J'o'erely  beat  Shaw  Aulum 
with  his  own  hands,  threatening  to  murder  all  the  princes.  He  then 
obliged  the  aged  Begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal 
to  go  to  his  camp,  in  defpite  of  their  lamentations  and  entreaties. 
Then  letting  fire  to  all  the  combuftibie  parts  of  the  citadel,  he  eva¬ 
cuated  it,  with  his  followers,  and  repaired  to  his  camp.  Upon  his 
departure,  a  detachment  of  Mharattas  took  poflelSon  of  the  city  and 
palace.  Rana  Khan,  the  chief,  rclcafed  Shaw  Aulum  from  his  con* 
fioement,  and  ordered  refrelhmcnts  for  the  unfortunate  Kmperor  and 
the  numerous  perfons  in  the  Haram,  who,  for  feven  days,  had  been 
able  to  procure  no  fufienance  but  dry  grain  and  water.  New  coins 
were  ordered  to  be  ftruck  in  the  name  of  Shaw  Aulum,  who  was 
again  treated  as  Emperor;  but  he  wifhed  to  decline  the  throne 
in  favour  of  Akber  bhaw,  whom  he  had  always  intended  for  his 
focceffor. 

/  Gholaum  Kaudir,  a  few  days  after  his  departure  from  Dbcly, 
difgufied  at  fome  behaviour  of  Bedar  Shaw,  or  hoping  to  obtain  an 
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accommodation  with  the  Mahratias  by  regaining  the  favour  of  Shaiv 
Aulum,  dethroned  his  ncwly-madc  fovereign,  and  acknowledged,  ai 
I  mperor,  Akbcr  Shaw  Such  was  the  atfeCtion  of  Shaw  Aulum  to 
his  fon,  that,  on  hearing  of  hi:>  exaltation,  he  wrote  to  Gholaum 
Kaudir  a  .d  the  treacherous  Navob  Nazir,  affurirg  them  of  his  par¬ 
don  for  the  injuries  he  had  fuli  lined  by  their  Condudt,  and  chanting 
them  for  placing  his  fon  on  the  throne.  He  entreated  Rana  Khan, 
the  Maaratta  general,  to  ncki.owledge  Akber  Shaw;  but  that  cnief 
refuled,  ^.  ying,  ‘  He  could  not,  while  the  prince  was  in  fad  only  a 
‘  prif  ner,  in  the  hands  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan.' 

‘  Rnna  Khun  having  fettled  affairs  at  Dhely,  and  being  reinforced 
^  by  Navob  Uee  Bahadur  with  a  coi.fidcrable  force  from  Dekkan, 
cr»  ffed  the  jamna,  to  oppofe  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan.  That  chief, 
finding  it  impcjlTible  to  Uand  againil  fo  pinvorful  an^enemy,  endea¬ 
voured  to  mate  his  retreat  into  his  ewn  country,  but  was  intercepted. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Mhirtu,  and  made  pr  '^pofals  of  fub-  i 
xniflion;  but  the  Mharattas  would  not  accept  them;  and  on  the  aiftof 
December,  1788,  made  a  general  affault  on  the  place.  Gholaum 
Kaudir  defended  hlmfeif  a  whole  day  againft  their  attacks ;  but  fee¬ 
ing  that  he  mull  in  the  end  be  reduced,  he  in  the  night  mounted  a 
fleet  horfe  and  made  his  efcape,  leaving  his  followers  to  (hift  for 
themfelves.  He  had  not  rode  many  miles  when  his  horfe  Humbled, 
and  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall  he  received,  that  he 
could  not  move.  In  this  fituation  he  was  found  by  feme  villagers, 
who  took  himprifoner  to  the  iVJharatta  camp.  He  had,  previous  to 
his  flight,  concealed  the  moll  valuable  jewels  acquired  from  the 
plunder  of  the  palace,  in  his  faddle  and  houfings.  To  whofe  lot  this 
piize  fell,  is  not  known,  as  the  horfe  was  never  found.  The  Navob 
NazT,  and  other  chiefs  who  had  remained  in  Mhirta,  were  in  the 
morning  obliged  to  furrender  with  the  troops  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
enemy.  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  at  firit  treated  with  diftinftion  ;  but 
foon  put  into  heavy  irons,  with  his  companion  in  treachery,  the  Na¬ 
vob  Nazir.  Akber  Shaw,  and  the  other  fons  of  Shaw  Aulum,  with 
the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh  Mhal,  alfo  the  dc- 
pofed  Bcdar  Sliaw,  were  refpe^ fully  treated  by  Rana  Khan,  who 
f'ent  them  to  Dhely,  with  a  proper  efcort  for  their  proteflion,  Bedar 
Shaw  was  remanded  to  imprifonment. 

•  The  Mharattas  pefTeffed  themfelves  of  Ghofeghur,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  Khan.  They  arc  now  without  a  rival  io 
the  direftion  of  the  Emperor,  and  likely  to  remain  fo,  as  long  as  their 
own  ftate  (hall  remain  free  from  internal  commotions,  and  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Englifh  and  the  Navob  V  izier,  with  refpeft  to  theim* 
perial  affairs,  be  obferved.* 


Since  this  conclufion,  we  are  informed  by  our  compiler, 
tranflator,  and  commentator^  Captain  Jonathan  Scott,  ihc 
wretch  Gholaum  Kaudir  was  puniflied  by  Sindia.  His  cars, 
nofc,  arms,  and  !eg^,  were  cut  off;  and  in  this  mutilated  ftate 
he  was  fent  to  Shaw  Aulum,  but  died  on  his  road  to  Dhely. 
Shaw  Aulum  has  refumed  the  throne,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called) 
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and  fubfifts  on  the  bounty  of  India ;  who,  according  to  the  laft 
advices  fi7Q2j,  has  Itfvied  contributions  from  the  Jeypore, 
Odipore,  and  Jod.^pcre  Raj'is,  and  obliged  them  to  cede  fome 
parts  of  their  country,  and  to  pay  tiibute  for  the  reft.  Shaw 
Aulum  continues  a  mere  penfioncr  on  this  chief.  The  fuc- 
celfes  of  the  Engliih,  Nizam,  and  IVlhara^tas,  againft  Fippoo 
Sultaun,  and  the  partition  of  his  territorie*;,  promife  fome  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  toHindooftan;  where  it  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fun  of  Timur  has  fet  for  ever. 

The  Journal  from  which  thefe  particulars  refpeiling  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Emperor  of  Dhely  are  extrafted,  is  carried  on  from 
the  26th  of  July  1788  to  tr.e  loih  of  September.  The  fubfe- 
quent  adventures  and  fate  of  Gholaum  Kaudir  are  related  in 
the  form  of  a  continued  narrative 


In 


•  Npver  did  the  tragic  mufe  invent  any  thing  more  fitted  to 
iwaKcn  fympathic  forrovv,  to  arreft  the  tumult  of  felfilli  concerns, 
and  excite  fcrious  and  profound  reflection  on  the  nature  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of' man,  and  theinflabillty  of  fortune,  than  this  plain  and  un¬ 
adorned  (lory.  This  is  a  real  traged)t;  a  model  which  poets  might 
be  proud  to  imitate  but  which  it  is  impoffible  for  art  to  excel.  The 
perfons  in  the  drama  command  attention  and  interell  by  their  exalted 
ilations ;  the  reverfe  of  fortune  they  fuffer  is  extreme:  inf^tiablc  ' 
avarice  and  relentlefs  cruelty  triumph  for  a  time  over  long-fufFering, 
patience,  and  refignation  to  the  will  of  God  :  but  foon  the  tide  of 
triumphant  atrocity  is  turned  ;  the  tyrant  is  dreadfully  punilhcd ;  and 
relief  and  confolation  afforded  to  many  innocent  fuffers 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  moil  affecling  drama  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  the  conduct  of  the  paiTion^,  are  difplayed  wuh 
a  force  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  external  convulfion  laying  open  fub- 
terraoeous  foflils  and  mineral  ilrata;  fo  that  this  is  a  text  on  which 
the  metaphyfician  and  moral  philofopher  is  powerfully  invited  and 
folicited  to  make  many  comments  The  generous  paflions  will  often 
brave  and  defy  dangers,  before  which  mere  felf-love  would  fit  in 
Went  fubmiffion.  Shaw  Aulum  gave  up  all  that  he  had  to  the  Ro- 
hllla,  refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate,  and  even  begged  to  be  put  to 
death  that  he  might  be  freed  from  mifery.  '  But  when  that  villain 
ordered  his  attendants  to  iift  up  the  princes  and  dafh  them  on  the 
ground,  \vhxh  they  did,  ‘  Shaw  Aulum,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief, 

•  exclaimed.  Traitor,  forbear  fuch  cruelty  on  my  children  in  my 
‘  fight.*— Could  Shakfpeare  have  painted  the  progreF  of  cpnfcicus 
guilt,  through  various  efforts  to  filence  the  inmate  of  the  bread,  to 
temorfe  and  defpair,  by  any  combination  of  ficlitious  circumftances 
fliorc  impreifive  than  Gholaum  Kauoir’s  having  recourfe  to  feafting, 
dancing,  linging,  intoxication?  His  troubled  miid,  exhaufted  by 
thefe  vain  endeavours,  finks  into  fl^ep.  But  this  is  foon  interrupted 
horrid  dreams.  He  awakes,  and  weeping,  cr»es,  *  I  will  reflore 
‘  all  the  property  I  have  taicen,  but  cannot  replace  the  eyes  of 

X  3  •  Shaw 
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In  the  fixih  part  of  the  work  under  review  we  have  the  hif. 
tcry  of  Bengal,  from  the  accefSon  of  Aliverdee  Khan  A•Jal^,^but 
Jung;  a  princv  endowed  with  many  talents  as  well  as  virtues^ 
and  who,  acco.  ding  to  a  regular  diltribution  of  h:s  time,  v»\.s 
inceiranily  employed  in  the  difeharge  of  the  duties  vvhi<.h  i.2 
owed  to  God,  to  his  neiglibours  and  fubjcs^iS,  a-.d  to  hirrfef. 
T'his  hiltorv  Bengal  was  compiled  from  a  Pernan  uiantncrijt. 
'T  he  tranfactions  from  his  iafe  illnefs  were  tranflaO'd  trorPi  i;ic 
rerfian  hillory  of  Bengal  of  Gholaum  Houffain  Khi  ii,  a  ieani  J 
'and  refpcctable  character,  once  cf  greaier  confeqneiKC,  bu: 
now,  if  living,  a  member  of  the  native  court  of  judioatuie  ur,. 
der  the  molt  worthy  Navob  Alec  Ibrahim  Khan  ;  the  vftahiiiii. 
iiicnt  cf  wiiich  by  Mr.  Hastings  refiored  juftice  and  poLe 
to  a  great  capita!,  in  which*they  b  ^d  long  been  negledtfd.  'lh:s 
hiftvuy  is  carried  down  to  the  year  1580. — Ot  the  Vvoh  ila  war 
in  1774,  Captain  Scott  cbferves,  a  iirlt  aciount  has  alrt2f'y| 
been  publiihed  by  the  late  Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  the  traiy 
lenrited  editor  of  the  Hedava,  a  code  of  Mahummedan  lav^, 
Of  the  invafion  cf  Hvder  Alee,  he  has  not  (een  any  ;tfptclu!^^e 
account  by  a  na  ive  of  India,  nor  cf  the  rebellion  of  0.c\t 
Sing,  or  tne  crardi;' lions  of  the  British,  later  than  the  period  at 
which  he  has  concluded  this  volume.  And,  as  his  dehe;!!  was 
to  give  only  the  reports  of*  natiye  writers  ori  the  affairs  ot 
Hindooftar,  he  judged  it  right  to  ftop  his  pen  when  they  ccuid 
not  be  procured,  ^  . 


This  extenfive  compilation,  forming  the  moff  complrte  and 
fati  fasStory  hillcry  that  we  know  of  that  portion  of  lutiia  to 
W’hich  it  relates,  for  the  period  within  which  it  is  comprehended, 
is  a  valuable  prefent  to  the  literary,  the  philqfophical,  and  the 
political  world.  It  abounds  with  that  variety  of  revolutions 
and  incidents  which  are  ufually  found  in  defpotic  goveri^ments; 
directed  for  the  moft.part  by  caprice  and  pafGon,  and  fubjed, 
from  their  fimplicity,  to  be  overturned  by  one  darii^g  and  vi¬ 
gorous  exertion.  The  virtues  and  the  talents  of  particular 
princes  and  heroes,  are  brilliantly  fet  off  by  that  effeminaci 
which  fprings  from  a  luxurious  climate,  and  thofe  vices  whiefi 
arc  the  natural  refult  of  flavery — adulation  and  treachery 


I 


*  Shaw  Aulum.’— The  fufferings  of  the  royal  family  of  France  wert  ^ 
yet  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  defeendants  of  I'imur.  No  paflion  is  ^ 
rclentlefs  and  perfevering  in  cruel  deeds  as  avarice.  of  arbit 

The  literary  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  juft  tafte  and  fouc*  pf 
judgent  of  Captain  Scott,  who  has  given  this  Journal, 
in  a  chafte  and  fiinple  ftyle,  at  full  length  j  and  neither  abridgf’ 
nor  thrown  i:  into  the  form  of  a  narrative. 

.  *  inferiorsi 
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infenor<^ ;  in  fuperiors  capricious  and  viblent  burfts  of  paiTion. 
from  the  works  here  colledled  and  tranflatcd^  wc  accjnire  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  manner*^',  culloniS,  and  o;  inions  of  the 
Mah'immedan  conquerors,  anu,  in  T'me  m*  afure,  tnofe  of  the 
lUtives  ot  Hiudooiian.  'i'he  external  magnificence  oUeallcrii 
c  arts;  deeds  of  Roman  valour  prompted  by  re!igiou<;  z.a!^ 
intiigues,  plot'',  ailaiiiraiii'ns,  and,  on  ihe  whole,  the  moil  fur- 
priiing  revolutions^  and  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  diffufc  over  this 
publication  all  the  charms  of  romance,  while  th"  profoundclt 
nr  ral  reflections  co.nfpire  with  juftnefs  of  cnaracler  and  real 
matter  of  fact  to  render  it,  to  the  refle^fting  mind,  a  foiirce  of 
important  inltruction. 

To  the  mind  of  the  fcholar,  this  hiftory  will  recal  that  of  the 
‘"^*|Roinans  undcr^  the  Roman  emperors;  Itaineu  by  fervllity,  re¬ 
venge,  and  aflaflination,  on  the  part  of  the  governed  ;  and,  on 
that  of  the  delpots,  by  tli^fe  exceffes  which  are  not  unnatural  in 
mird.'  that,  fi*om  the  lofty  exaltation  cf  their  fortune,  aiC  apt  to 
difregard  the  (ympathy  of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  ufual  re- 
ftraints  cf  moral  fentiment^. 

^  Fr^^m  thefe  works,  as  well  as  from  others  that  have  been 
Ibrought  under  our  view,  in  confequ^nce  of  our  connexion  with 
^Afn,  Europeans  wiM  lenrri  not  to  undervalue  either  the  matter, 
or  the  manner  and  (iylc,  r  f  eaftern  compofitions.  Hypeibolical 
‘  ?!l|expreiiions' pretty  frequently  occur ;  but  thele  are  not  always 
jUidKi ungraceful  even  to  an  European  eye;  much  lefs  to  that  of  an 
Alntic,  'who  well  knows  how  to  make  allowance  for  exagger¬ 
ations  fandtioned  by  cuftom  ;  jult  as  we  do  for  courtly  compli- 
^ndijmeiits,  handed  down  Irom  times  of  chivalry,  and  thus,  too,  like 
a  hyperboles  in  queftion  of  eaflern  ''-rigln.  But  when  Ahatic 

to  reafon,  to  diftinguhh,  and  to  inftruit,  there  is  no- 
‘  in  the  diwiion  of  Europe,  more  chafie,  prccife,  and  accu- 

fjniisf  jrate. — When  the  hiiloriun  Ferilhta  dclcribes  a  horrible  defile  into 
a  Mdiummedan  army  was  fatally’  led  [Vol.  I.  p.  124] 
tile  treachery  cf  a  Rajah,  he  raifes  his  ftyle  to  the  animated 
J  of  metaphor,  thus:  ^  Sirkeh,  agreeably  to  his  pnmiife,  for 

jculiilfl^  the  firll  two  days  condu£ted  him  along  a  broad  caiy  road;  (b 
inaejir  that  the  w'hole  army  praifed  his  zcalcu>  firvices;  but,  on  the 
vhict?i«  third,  he  led  them  through  paths  lb  horrible,  that  a  male 
*  tyger,  through  dread  of  their  terrors,  would  have  become  a 


•  A  DESPOT  confiders  himfelf  as  a  Jupiter.  Cui  nihil  simile 
a\jt  secundum.  This  peculiarity  in  the  fituation  and  character 
t>f  arbitrary  monarchs  is  a  itrung  confirmation  of  Dr.  Smiui’s  Theory 
Pl  Moral  ijeatimeats. 
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^  female^;  fullv^r  of  windings  than  the  curly  locks  of  the  fair 
‘  /nd  narrower  than  the  path  of  lovef.  Demors  would  have 
‘  ft  .r  d  a  th  precipices  and  caverns,  and  the  ghole  [an  evil 
*  fpirit  of  the  wood.]  have  been  panic  ftruck  at  one  view.* 

•  The  fun  never  enlivenet^  the  vallies,  nor  had  Providence  £xcd 
bo^mdj»  to  its  extent.  Tne  graft  was  tough  as  the  teeth  of  ferpents 
and  the  air  fetid  as  the  breatii  of  dragons.  Death  dwelt  in  the  v^«icrs, 
and  p'  iibn  in  the  breeze.  After  winding,  fatigued,  wewry,  anj 
alarmed,  this  dreadful  path,  they  entered  a  dark  fareft,  a  pafcg* 
through  which  was  difTicuk  cv;’n  to  the  gale,  bounded  on  thneiiJcj 
by  mountains,  that  f.emed  to  have  their  lie.^ds  above  the  clouds,  and 
on  the  other  an  inlet  of  the  oc^an ;  fo  that  there  was  no  path  :o 
advance,  aiid  none  to  go  bac*i,  but  that  by  which  they  had,  I 
entered.* 

T'he  ftyle  of  the  hiftorian  thus  gradually  fabfides  into  plain 
and  limplc  though  p  ctureCque  delci  fption  ; 

*  MaUck  al  Tijar  [the  leader  of  the  Mahummedan  army]  was  2: 
this  crilis  ill  of  a  bloody  flux,  fo  that  he  could  not  attend  to  tlic 
regular  m  ^rch  and  order  of  his  troops ;  who,  being  excefiivcly 
fatigued,  about  nightfall  flung  thcmfelvcs  down  to  rell  wherev.  r  they 
could  5  nor  there  a  fpot  allowing  of  two  tents  to  be  pitcned  upcQ 
it  near  each  oiher.  At  this  time,  while  the  troops  were  eag.r  cf 
reft,  Sirkch  made  his  efcape  by  the  fea,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
Roy  of  engeer,  that  he  had  lured  the  game  into  his  toils.  Th 
Roy,  with  a  great  force,  with  which  alfu  w'as  the  treacherous  Sirkeii, 
about  midnight  ruftied  from  dens,  paffes,  and  caverns,  on  the  MuM 
mauns  unfuipicious  of  furprife,  and  buried  in  the  fleep  of  wearlnefi 
and  fatigue.  Nearly  feven  ihoufand  of  the  faithful  were  put  to  dead 
like  (beep,  with  knives  and  daggers ;  for  the  wind  being  high,  ik 
clafliing  of  the  trees,  which  feparated  them  from  one  another,  pre* 
vented  their  hearing  the  groans  of  their  fellow  fufFerers,  Mallek  al 
Tijar  fell,  with  five  hundred  noble  Syeds  of  Medina,  Kerballa,  and 
Nujeef;  as  alfo  fome  few  Dckkanee  and  Abyflinian  nobles,  uiA 
about  two  thoufand  foldicrs  of  thofe  countries.  When  the  Roy  thought 
his  bloody  revenge  had  been  glutted  fufficiently,  he  retired  with  his 
people  from  the  foreft  J.* 

Among  the  traits  in  the  character  of  Adil  Shaw,  drawn  by 
Feriftita,  we  find  what  fellows : 

*  Tahir  Shaw  relates,  that  he  was  informed  by  Syed  Ahmed  Her* 
race,  who  had  lived  long  at  the  court  of  Adil  Shaw,  that  he  wasi 

•  Not  a  much  ftronger  cxprelfion  than  what  an  European  inlg“' 
ufe  *  V  ould  have  become  effeminate  and  timid.’ 

t  See  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  xxx.  19,  20. 

t  Compare  this  with  Livy’s  defeription  of  the  Alps,  and  that  oft^ 
mafiacre  of  ue  Roman  legions  under  Varus  by  Tacitus. 


The  Hljlory  of  Rdefpierre^ 

Vifc  prlncff  well  acquainted  with  muniiihd,  v;,ry-  handfbme  In  his 
periur.,  and  eloquent  ut  fpeecli,  eminert  for  his  lea  rning,  liberality, 
and  valour  l*e  wrote  eiegafitly,  ard  was  r  good  judge  of  poetical 
merit,  cltcii  compofing  verfe?  aimfelf.  His  talic  and  (kill  in  mufic 
wc’C  fup- rior  to  hofe  of  moll  of  the  mallefs  of  his  time,  whom  Tie 
^r.couraged,  by  pr  ncely  rewards,  to  attend  him  ;  ai  d  he  performed 
exquifitely  ^  n  the  timber  and  code.  He  would  frequently  fing  to 
them  CAtemp-ore  verles  Ije  mixed  piectfvre  njjitb  buftnejs^  but  ne*ver 
Jor  the  former  negUSed  the  loiter  ’  ;  always  warning  his  miniilers  to 
aft  vtilh  juiiice,  integ'’ty,  and  honour,  an  i,  by  his  own  example  and 
attention,  exciting  their  emulation.  He  invited  many  learned  men. 
and  valiant  officers  from  Perfia,  1  artary,  and  Turkey,  alfo  eminent 
ariiili,  to  his  court,  and  made  th^'m  cafy  under  the  (hade  of  his 
bounty.^ 

Captain  Scott  has  illuftrated  the  writings  he  has  tranflated, 
arranged,  and  publillied,  with  many  notes,  both  explanatory 
and  fupplementary. 


ARfT.  II.  The  Hijiory  of  Robefp^erre^  political  and  perfonal\ 
containing  bis  Principles^  Adlions^  and  DefignSy.in  the  jacobin 
.Cluby  Commune  of  Paris^  (.onjUtuent  Ajjemblyy  and  the  Convene 
tion  The  whole  comprehending  inter ejiing  Particulars  refpe^^ 
ing  his  coTitnenemg  Politician^  ejiablijbing  his  Tyranny ^  and 
falling  the  Victim  of  National  Vengeance.  Interfperfed  with  in-‘ 
terejiing  Traits  and  curious  Anecdotes  of  remarkable  Chara^ers. 
To  which  is  added^  a  brief  Sketch  'of  his  Perfon^  Life^  and 
Manners.  IVith  a  Portrait  of  Rob efpierre.  pp.  136.  8vo« 

3s..  Crofby,  London,  1794. 

DOBESPIERRE  was  born  at  Arras,  the  capital  city  of 
'  Artois.  .He  was  nephew  to  Damien,  who  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  for  attempting  to  aflaffinate  Louis  XV.  Bred  to  the 
profelfion  of  the  law,  he  took  the  advantage  of  fubftituting  his 
own  name,  inftead  of  that  of  the  legatee  in  a  will.  For  this 
nial.pra£lice  he  was  fent  to  prifon,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
commenced  his  firft  acquaintance  with  Marat.  ^  Plaufible  and 
‘  infinuating  in  his  difeourfe,  he  had  the.greateft  power  for  po» 
‘  pular  delufion.  With  a  voice  gentle,  words  feleclcd,  and  ar- 


•  In  a  manner  and  terms  almoft  equivalent  to  thefe  the  cbarafter 
®f^ylla  is  drawn  by  a  Roman  hiHorian — Otto  luxuriofo  ejfcp  iamen  a 
yiotiis  nunyuam  'uoluptas  nmorata.  Sall. 
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^  crwrrents  nccompanied  with  afievcrations  that  fcftrcd  dijJatcd 

*  bv  rhepuieft  principles,  he  fcduced  the  multitude  into  a  njoft 

*  cor.h  ent  opir.ion  of  his  patriotifm  and  integrity.  Livid 

*  cc  nipiexion,  puny  in  body,  many  have  been  I’urprifed  ^  tnax 

*  he  fhoiilJ  be  capable  of  fafeinuting  a  people,  (o  as  to  eiiuolc 

*  him  to  become  the  inftrument  of  tneir  dulti  uction.  His  creel, 
‘  vindiftivc,  and  rapacious  alpccl  uilgufted  tae  light,  while  nis 

*  a(}e^:ted  lent'rm  -nis  of  patriotifm  txt*  rted  applaufe  and  aJ. 

*  miration.  The  energy  of  his  W’ords  fupp.ied  the  deheienev  of 

*  a  voice  iva'ur  llv  weak,  and  c!ifeebled  with  difeafe.  Poficlilnj 

*  no  pallioli^  winch  he  could  not  conrrol,  he  .wa«:  always  luffi. 

*  cieatly  colf^cted  to  take  advantage  X)f  thofc  of  othr'rs,  cxc 

*  when  h'  pe  left  him  no  [  rofpeci  of  facctf^.  but  from  dcdpt^ia- 

*  tion.  It  was  bis  »dn)  to  deceive  all,  and  be  vbi[»vd  by  none. 
‘  His  fri-ndlhio  was  to  diredt  the  acts  of  others  to  his  own  ad- 
<  vpnt  'f^e;  and  his  enmitv  was  more  excited  agidnil  ibofe  to 

*  whom  he  owed  the  greateft  obligations,  than  to  his  r<.a!  and 

*  avowed  opponents.  Thdfe  who  could  no  longer  ferve  him, 
fell  the  victims  of  his  ingratitude  and  difappoiiitment.  Such 

*  he  dread jcJ  he  tried  to  delude  into  a  confidence  of  his  virtue; 
bu^  his  moil  open  and  inveterate  foes  hav'-  ef'a^cd  his  veil- 

^  l^eance  by  his  not  daring  to  lead  them  to  facTificc.  He  cc- 
^  ulefeed  with  every  pcrfcn  that  could  aid  his  defigns,  and  vvh(»re 

*  confidence  he  could  obtain;  but  he  retained  more  in  his  fer- 
^  vice  by  fear  than  by  biendihip.  He  owed  his  rife  more  to  n.e 

*  error  of  popular  opinion  than  to  any  brilliancy  of  titleoi. 

*  Unafluming  in  fuccefs,  fimple  in  manners,  negligent  in  drefs, 
^  and  moderate  in  his  living,  he  a])peared  incorruptible  to  the 

*  people.  By  the  tranfgrciiions  of  others  he  juftificd  himfdf. 
‘  Whatever  he  determined  to  perpetrate,  h:s  pretence  and  ex- 

*  cufe  were  founded  on  fome  plea  of  neceinty,  arilingfioma 

*  violence  he  w^ould  oppofc,  or  an  injury  he  would  avert.  A 

*  {Granger  to  humanity,  he  never  pardoned  ;  but  always  pu- 
^  nilhed  without  remorfe.  His  ferocity  and  fanguinary  difpoii- 

*  tion  rendered  him  capable  of  every  focial  outrage.* 

I'his  is  the  charaftcr  given  of  Rebefpierre  in  the  outfet  of 
the  book — at  the  conclufion  we  read,  among  other  particulus, 
the  following:  ‘  Robespierre  was  thirty-feven  years  old  when 

*  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  guillotine.  His  height  was  not 

*  more  than  five  feet  three  iuches.  Slender  in  perfon,  feverc 
^  in  countenance,  and  haughty  in  manners,  he  had  none  ot 
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•  According  to  the  conftruftion  of  this  fentence,  it  is  ‘  the  many,' 
'&c.  who  were  iivid  and  puny,  &c. :  whereas  it  i?  Robefpierre  thatb 
meant, 
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^  thofe  agrcmens  that  could  excite  any  prepofleffion  in  his  fa- 
‘  vour.  His  tirm  ilep  and  quick  pace  announced  great  adtivity 
‘  and  energy  of  temper.  Abforbed  in  his  boundlcis  plans,  he 
‘  frequently  folded  and  coinpreflcJ  his  hands,  in  the  lame  man- 
‘  ner  as  perfons,  when  full  of  thought,  are  inlcnhbly  guilty  of 
‘  tlie  moll  fantallic  motions.  His  dreis  was  always  neat,  and 
‘  Hmcrimes  elegant.  He  never  failed  to  have  his  hair  drelled 
‘  in  the  beil  His  trite  and  common-place  declamatioa 

^  on  virtue,  cri  ncs,  and  puniihments,  was  frequently  relieved 
‘with  a  briiiiant  renimnnt;  but  v/ith  all  his  laboured  and 
‘  ftudied  preparation,  his  oratory  was  as  ind'irerent  us  his  logic 
‘  w^s  fubtle  anil  dc'^entivc.  Fond  of  attractimr  the  notice  of 

4  <j 

‘  women,  he  moll  wantv)n!y  imprifoned  them,  that  he  might 
‘  after  have  their  finiles  for  rcliorlng  them  to  liberty.  Pride 
‘  WAS  his  predominant  jwillon,  although  he  facriticed  coniider- 
ahlv  to  the  vanity  of  b5ing  adiaired  tor  talents  which  he  never 
}  poifcljed.’ 


Here  two  portraits  of  Robefpierre,  different  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  from  one  anotlier;  and  bot;\  of  them,  in  fome,  incon- 
fillent  with  themfelvcs. — In  the  one  the  didcator  is  reprefented 
as  inuffir4ming  in  fuccefs,  fimple  in  manners,  negligent  in  drefs: 
in  the  other  as  proud,  vain,  fond  of  drefs  arid  of  women.  *  Both 
characters  are  evidently  drawn  by  perfoiis  adluated  by  ftrong 
prejudices  againft  Robtfpierre.  'Fhe  poet  MitTON  fays,  that 
even  the  fallen  angels,  ‘  devils  damned,*  lofe  not  all  their  vir¬ 
tue;  but  tiiis  poor  devil,  Rob.Tpierre,  would  not  be  left  by  his 
biographer  or  biographers,  with  the  femblance  of  a  tingle  talent 
or  virtue;  if  their  incontiftencies  were  not  fo  palpable.  He 
knew  no  other  pallions  than  thofe  of  the  ‘  felfiih  kind,’  they 
tell  us;  and  that,  ‘  with  all  his  ftudied  and  laboured  preparation, 
‘  his  oratory  was  as  indifferent  as  his  logic  was  fubtle  and  de- 
‘  ceptive.’  And  yet  we  are  told  that  his  whole  look,  and  gait,, 
and  manner,  indicated  ^  activity,  energy,  vail  projedts,  and  a 
lofty  mind.  This  energy,  this  profundity  of  thought,  this 
loftinefi  of  mind,  are  not  compatible  with' that  extreme  degree 
of  mcannefs  and  felfiihnefs  which  in  thefe  cieferiptions  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  Robefpierre.  The  biographers  vilify  the  talents  and 
th;  eloquence  of  the  dictator;  yet  they  admit  that  it  ‘  was  fre- 
|‘  quently  relieved  by  a  brilliant  fentiment;’  and  that,  in  fpite 
■of  many  natural  or  perfonal  difadvantajies,  it  was  impreilive  and 
Juccelsful.  In  a  word,  this  compilation,  for  a  mere  compilation 
is,  and  that  by  a  very  unfkilful  hand,  from  different  periodical 
publications  tinged  with  all  the  paffion  of  civil  difeord,  bears 
groffetl  proofs  of  inconfulency  and  prejudice.  That  R  )be- 
Ipierrc  was  a  vindidlive  and  cruel  tyrant  j  that  he  faenheej 

every 
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.every  generous,  every  focial  feeling,  to  his  ambition  and  polj, 
tical  ends ;  that  he  was  a  timorous  foe,  and  a  lUipicious  trienj* 
may  have  been  true,  and  indeed  feems  to  h;  ve  b  en  tne  ii  uth. 
But  hiltory  proves  that  men  of  the  greatell  public  (pint 
▼cry  often  lefs  under  the  influence  than  others  i  t  iynipaihy  with 
individuals.  It  was  not  a  mean  and  fcifith  verfa^il^ty  (hai  fetms 
to  have  chara£lerifed  the  fihgular  perfon  in  ipielUon  but  poll, 
tical  fanaticifin;  though  this  induced  him  to  C()nir:vc  nuu^ 
fehemes,  and  commit  many  crimes,  tiut  would  n^ver  huveen. 
tered  into  the  heads  even  of  fanatics  of  nobler  natures.  The 
general  conduct  of  Robefpierre,  throughou!:  ihc  whole  of  the 
revoIu»ion,  and  particularly  bis  refolute  courage  at  the  approach 
of  death,  gives  the  lie  to  this  biographical  junibK  ;  in  ■.  hdl 
the  pofuions  of  one  page  are,  in  fome  inlfances,  at  variance 
fvitl^  tbofe  of  another;  and,  in  others,  with  matter  of  fact. 

This  compila  ion  may  ferve  to  gratify  vulgar  curiofity,  anj 
pleafe  vulgar  paflion;*but  a  life  of  Robefpier'e  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  a  Tacitus,  or  even  a  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  a  Piu. 
TARCH»  who  knows  that  great  talents  and  vi.  rues  may  cn-t.\it 
in  the  fame  character,  with  great  weaknelles,  meannefles,  iii,i 
vices;  and  at  the  fame  time  is  ficilful  enough  to  trace  and  to 
mark  the  blended  lines  and  (hades  of  me  whole,  is  yet  a  dcllde* 
latum  in  literature. 


,  Art.  UI.  jin  authentic  Auount  of  the  late  Expedition  to  Buk^ 
on  the  Coa/l  of  Africa  \  with  a  Dejcrlptlon  of  the  prefent  Settkr 
Tncnt  of  Sierra  Leone^  and  the  adjacent  Country.  By  J\ 
Montefiorc.  pp.  52.  8vo.  2s.  Johnfon.  London,  1794.  I 


WARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791  feveral  gciH 
-■*  tlemen  fortned  themfelves  into  a  focicty,  for  the  purpofe 
endeavouring  to  eftabliOi  a  fettlement  or  colony  on  fo  ne  eligibi 
ipot  on  or  near  the  coaft  ot  Africa ;  and  b^ing  tempted  by  C' 
flattering  informatioti  they  had  received  of  the  ifland  of  Bulars 
they  refolved  to  open  a  fublcription  for  raifing  a  fum  of  ir\o\t 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  the  undertaking;  and  that  ever 
fubicriber  who  was  willing  to  become  a  f  ttler  in  the  intend? 
colony,  (hould  receive  immediately  on  poircffijii  being  taken 
the  ifland,  or  any  other  convenient  fpot  on  the  coafl:  of  Ahi'^ 
a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land  fl)r  the  fum  »  f  tbit' 
pounds,  or  for  more  or  lefs  in  that  proportion.  In  the  fpa  ej 
a  month  a  fubfcjiption  was  raTed  of  near  nine  th^aifand  poun;: 

.  Truftees  were  appointed,  merchandife  was  purchafed  for  iIk  p‘^ 
pofe  of  bartering  for  the  ifland,  for  traffic,  and  for  the  hire  of 
buur.  Three  find!  vellels  were  provided,  fupplied  moft  amplv^'": 
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ftorcs  and  provifions,  and  liicewife  plantation  tools  f  »r  thf  uf:r  of 
the  fettlers  on  their  arrival  in  Africa,  vvho  were  in  number 
about  three  hundred.  The  veflels  were  alfo  furn  Ihed  with  the 
neceflary  affortment  of  arms* and  an^munition. — In  the  trail 
before  us  the  author  deferibes  the  voyage  to  Bulam  ;  the  natural 
face  or  appearance  of  that  ifl  md  5  its  climate  and  natural  pro- 
lucfions;  the  perfens,  drefs,  manners,  houfes,  weapons,  and 
jrfuits  or  occupations,  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  efforts  and 
^he  fate  of  the  adventurers ;  a  very  great  [>art  of  whom  were  cut 
)|fbv  difeafe,  or  murdered  byfavages:  and  a  great  number 
fain  to  quit  thofe  terrible  (hores,  and  make  the  beft  of  their 
?ay,  as  they  could,  to  America  or  to  Europe.  Yet  our  author* 
Jthough,  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  ifland,  the  people,  who 
lad  cleared  upwards  of  ten  acres  of  land,  were  in  general  in  a 
^ckly  (late,  dying  one  or  two  in  a  day,  attributes  their  ikkne& 
id  dying  fo  falf, 

<  More  to  a  want  of  cleanlinefs,  and  attention*  to  their  health,  as 
llfo  to  the  great  fatigue  they  had  endured,  than  to  the  air  of  the 
ind ;  for  the  climate  here,  though  hot,  appeared  to  me  fine  and 
althy,  being  lefrcfhed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blew  morning  and 
thing  froip  the  fea  and  land.  The  country  is  delightful ;  the  fca 
ounas  with  the  moft  delicious  fi(h  of  ipvery  kind,  and  illand 
ith  buffaloes,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  Guinea  fowls,  doves, 
geons,  and  fcvcral  forts  of  fmall  birds.  In  it  are  alfo  many  etc- 
ihants,  monkies,  and  parrots;  and  the  elephants  had  often  come 
)wnto  the  beach  to  bathe  in  the  fea. 

•  A  garden  that  had  not  been  planted  above  a  month,  was  in  n 
gh  and  forward  ftate  of  cultivation,  and  th^  feveral  feeds  brought 
om  Europe  were  in  a  thriving  condition  and  healthy.  The  cotton, 
anas,  plantain,  and  orange  trees,  with  the  indigo  plant,  piae 
pies,  yams,-  and  caflava  root,  were  in  a  flourifhing  way. 

‘  The  harbour  of  Bulam  is  fo  fecure,  deep,  calm,  and  (heltered 
lorn  the  wind,  that  one  hundred  fail  of  the  line  might  ride  as  fafe,  in 
weathers  and  winds,  as  if  in  dock.  Certainly,  if  this  ifland  had 
ert  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with  their  capi- 
it  would,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  become  fccond  only  to  Jamaica,  if 
tils  equal.  I  have  been  to  that  ifland,  and  the  little  knowledge  I 
Tc  of  the  fame  warrants  me  to  fay,  that  the  foil  of  Bulam  would 
uce  the  fugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  pimento, *and  ginger  ;  ib  that 
cn  the  ifland  comes  to  be  properly  fettled,  the  inhabitants  will 
n  be  fupplied,  not  only  with  the  neceflfarics,  but  with  the  luxuries, 
life  in  great  abundance.* 

Mr.  Montefiore  gives  a  pleafing  account  of  the  fettlement  of 
irra  Lqone,  which  is  under  excellent  regulations,  and  not  a 
k  promifing ; 

This  colony  is  lituated  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  fo  called  by  the 
jrtaguefe  from  the  number  of  lions  that  formerly  infehed  the 

neighbouring 
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ncighbcuiing  mountains.  The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy 
Euiopcaas,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts;  the  open  ccur.try 
is  not  fobad,  as  it  is  tempera.e  in  the  afternoon  from  tlie  breezes  that 
generally  blow  from  the  fea.  The  bay  and  entrance  to  the  river  I 
arbound  with  a  great  variety  of  filh,  fiu:h  as  gar  fifli,  cavalloes,  jew  i 
filh,  foies,  cat  fifh,  (liarks,  and  mullets ;  and  on  the  locks  are  plenty  | 
of  oyflcrs.  The  country  about  the  colony  pioduccs  rice,  oranges,  ^ 
lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  cafTava,  pine  apples,  and  feveiaj  . 
forts  of  white  plumbs,  in  the  mountains  arc  the  palm  and  cocoa  | 
tree;  indeed  the  country  is  overgrown  with  trees,  fo  clofe  together,  ' 
that  it  is  one  continued  foreft.  In  the  mountains  are  a  great  number  j 
of  wild  animals,  as  tigers,  wild  boars,  roe-bucks,  monkies,  and  | 
ferpents ;  in  the  woods  are  doves,  parrots,  and  parroquets.  There 
arc  alfo  deer,  goats,  and  fowls. 

‘  The  native  inhabitants  are  not  fo  black  as  thofc  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries.  The  men  in  general  are  tail  and  well  made;  the 
women  have  very  plcafing  features,  but  are  fl'iort  and  robull,  owing 
to  their  being  conftantly  employed  in  labour.  1  hey  are  a  very 
quarrelfome,  impetuous,  and  revengeful  fet  of  people,  and  on 
account  of  the  lead  trifle  will  raife  a  palaver,  in  order  to  extort,  as 
a  compromife,  fpirimous  llqucrs,  to  the  ufc  of  which  they  arc  much 
addl^fed.  They  will  part  with  every  thing  they  have,  nay,  I  am 
well  informed,  their  chiefs  often  fell  their  people  to  procure  them. 
At  every  religious  ceremony,  marriage,  or  burial,  and  at  their  pa- 
lavers,  they  drink  to  an  excefs,  which  generally  creates  quarrels, 
that  feldom  or  ever  terminate  without  fome  fanguinary  a6l.  Inflances 
have  been  known  at  their  burial  ceremonies,  which  continue  a  week, 
of  their  broaching,  an  hogfljead  of  rum,  and  fitting  round  it  until  it 
was  finiflied,  hooting,  finging  their  threnody,  and  beating  the 
drum. 

‘  The  men  take  upon  themfclves  the  perils  of  war,  together  with 
the  toils  of  hunting,  fliooting,  and  filhing.  From  the  feveral  Eu¬ 
ropean  (hips  that  frequent  the  coaft  for  (laves,  they  procure  guns,  cf 
which  they  are  very  fond,  and  ufe  them  with  great  dexterity.  The 
women  cultivate  the  land,  make  palm  oil,  fpin  cotton,  and  carry 
their  produce  to  market.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  woman  with 
two  children  in  her  arms,  and  a  heavy  load  on  her  head,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains,  whilft  her  huihand  walks  behind,  without 
any  incumbrance,  except  his  gun,  whiftling  and  finging. 

*  The  clothing  of  the  women  confilts  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  generally 
blue  or  white,  which  is  faflened  about  their  middle,  and  capable  cf 
being  brought  up  round  their  (houlders.  The  children  adorn  their 
middles  with  a  net  made  of  glafs  beads.  The  men’s  drefs  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  women’s;  but  they  are  very  partial  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  clothes,  and  appear  proud  and  pleafed  when  they  are  attired 
in  them. 

*  Their  houfes,  or  huts,  are  low  and  thatched  with  ftraw.  Some 
arc  round  and  others  oblong.  Their  furniture  confllls  of  iron  pots 
to  boll  their  vi^Iuals,  gourds  to  fetch  palm  wine,  a  few  earths 
dilhes,  and  a  large  pewter  diih  to  gather  their  cockles  and  oyiiersio. 
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Their  bed  is  a  mat,  on  which  they  fleep  wltliout  any  covering. 

•  The  if  food  is  priiicipally  l>oiied  rice,  herbs,  fruit,  cockles,  and 
ovftcrs,  which  they  prefer  to  the  greeted  rarieties  They  are  very 
♦ond  of  dancii.g,  and  generally  fpend  theii'  evenings  in  that  Oiver- 
fion.  Their  in u lie  conlills  of  a  drum,  made  oi  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood. 

«  As  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  a  future  Hate,  but  do  not 
ffem  to  have  any  object  of  worfiilp,  except  that  they  appear  to  pay 
foaie  kind  of  reverence  to  the  fun  and  moon.  They  have  many  fa- 
peribtious  notions,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  feveral  cliarms, 
which  they  conlbuuly  carry  in  a  bag  about  th-ir  necks. 

‘  Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  fettiers  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  fc- 
veral  of  the  natives.  cOT>tinue  to  clear  the  woods;  they  have  each  a 
weekly  paymiCnt  in  money,  behdes  their  aliow^ance  of  previfions. 
They  are  much  better  fituatcd,  in  many  refpeds,  than  our  laboaring 
people  in  England,  as  the  Company  gives  them  every  erurourage- 
ment  they  can  vvilh  or  defire.  It  is  impofllble  10  conceive  the  cheer- 
fulnefs  with  which  they  go  to  their  daily  labour  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  till  the  afternoon,  when  each  attends  his  do* 
medic  concerns,  and  cultivates  his  garden-  In  the  evening  they  ad¬ 
journ  to  fome  meeting,  of^vhich  they  have  many,  and  fing  pfalhis 
with  the,greatell  devotion  until  late  at  night.  It  is  a  pleafing  fight 
eft  a  Sunday  to  fee  them  go  to  church,  attired  in  their  gayell  appareU 
with  content  and  happinefs  imprinted  on  their  countenances. 

‘  A  fchool  is  ellablilhed  here  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  fettiers,  who  are  taught  reading  a^id  writing.  The  feveral  na¬ 
tives  of  the  adjoining  countries  have  begun  to  fend  their  children  to 
Sierra  Leone  for  education ;  therefore  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  inhabitants  contiguous  to  this  colony ' 
will  become  ufeful  members  of  focieiy.  The  Sierra  Leone  Company 
have  certainly  great  merit  in  reforming  their  black  fettiers,  who  be¬ 
fore  were  a  pelt  to  the  community,  and  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  morality,  but  'are  hovv  fo  far  reclaimed  from  their  original 
degeneracy  of  manners,  as  to  be  equal  at  leaft  to  the  populace  of  moil 
civilifc’d  nations.’ 


Mr.  Montefiore  fay?,  in  a  preface,  ‘  The  reader  will,  per- 
‘  hap?,  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  w’Ork  contained  in  fo  fmall  a  com- 
‘  pals:  but  his  aftoniftimcnt  will  ceafe  when  he  is  informed, 

‘  that  I  have  written  only  ftricl  matter  of  fa6f,  with  the  moft 

*  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth.  It  would  indeed  have  been  no 
‘  difficult  tafle  to  have  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  following 

‘  tract,  by  adopting  a  method  too  common  in  performances  of^ 

*  this  nature,  WTiting  from  invention,  and  fupplying  from  the 
‘  fources  of  fancy  th.at  induftry  which  has  been  wanting  in  ob- 
‘  ferv.ation.  But  I  pledge  myfelf  to  prove,  by  ref[)'clable  wit- 
‘  nefles,  the  authenticity  of  every  incident  I  have  related.’ 

1  ThU 
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This  Is  *a  very  judicious  and  fatisfadtory  defence.  And  we 
wi(h  that  many  of  our  t.avellers,  who  Iwell  their  volumes  with 
a  thoufai.d  particulars  drawn  either  from  Lucy  or  books  already 
publiQied,  had  obferved  the  fame  conduct  with  our  author. 

Art.  IV.  The  Rhine ;  or^  A  journey  from  Utrecht  to  France 
fort\  chiefly  by  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine^  and  the  Rajfaxe  down 
'  the  River^  Mentz  to  Bonn :  defcribed  in  a  Series  cf  LeU 
iers^  written  from  Holland  to  a  Friend  in  England^  in  the  Tens 
1791  and  1792.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  T.  Cogan^  M.  D. 
Emhellifl)ed  with  Twenty-Four  Views  in  Aqua  Tinta^  and  a  Map 
of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Bonn^  pp.  73d.  8vo.  il.  js. 
boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1794. 

T\0CT0R  Cogan,  In  an  introdudlory  letter,  takes  notice 
^  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  inveftigation  of  rational 
charadlers.  ‘  I'he  cuftoms,  manners,  and  fcencs/  he  obfcrvcs, 

*  that  are  the  moft  oppoflte  to  thofe  with  which  the  traveller  has 

*  been  the  mcft  familiar,  miift  be  to  him  the  molt  ftrik  ng, 

*  And  thus,  while  he  imagines  that  he  is  drawing  a  perfeil  likc- 

*  nefs,  his  pencil,  being  under  the  guidance  of  his  particular 

*  feelings,  will  produce  2,  caricature.  This  propenfity  reduces 
^  the  hiflory  of  travels^  to  the  hiftory  of  opinions;  and  de- 

*  feriptions  given  of  the  moft  ftriking  objedls  become  mere 

*  tranferipts  of  the  author’s  conceptions  and  feelings  concerning 
‘  them.  Superficial  i>bfervance  muft  be  erroneous  in  ten  thou- 

*  fand  inftances.  No  one  is  qualified  to  delineate  national  cha- 

*  radler  who  has  not  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  cun- 

*  vcrfing  familiarly  with  different  claffes,  aiid  of  viewing  them 

*  in  various  circumftances  and  fituations ;  who  is  not  able  to 
^  diferiminate  the  difpofitions,  pafiions,  and  prejudices,  that  arc 

*  common  to  man,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  individuals  of 

*  every  country,  from  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  one  he 

*  would  inveftigate  ;  who  does  not  examine  the  good  and  the 

*  bad  with  ftridt  impartiality,  that  he  may  mark  both  the  nature 
‘  and  preponderancy  cf  both  virtues  and  vices,  excellencies  and 

*  defefts.  If  he  directs  his  fde  attention  to  their  beft  qualities, 

*  and  conceals  their  worft,  he  will  compofe  a  panegyric,  it  he 

*  fcledh  all  the  bad  with  ma.icious  eagernefs,  and  connefts  them 

♦  A  like  obfervatlon  may  be  made  on  moft  of  the  writers  of  civil 
hiftory  ;  who,  for  want  of  grand  and  comprehenfive  views,  are,  m 
their  felcflions  from  an  infinite  variety  of  materials,  guided  chiefly 
by  their  ovvn  noftrums,  prejudices>  and  habits  of  thinking. 

*  together 
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•  together*  in  fome  idle  narrative,  he  will  make  every  country 
«  in  its  turn,  from  Lapland  to  Malta,  les  fauvazes  de  P Europe.^ 

Our  traveller  and  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  £ - -  being  toge¬ 

ther  at  Utrecht,  and  both  in  the  fame  humour,  agreed  to  re¬ 
cruit  their  fpirits  by  a  tour  along  the  Rhine,  and  fallied  forth  on 
the '26th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  the  nativity  1790.  ‘They  pafleJ 
by  Wyk,  Zulcdciii,  a  hunting  feat  of  King  William  III,  into 
the  Betuwey  an  oblong  ifland  formed  by  fhe  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  province  of  Guclderland.  This  was  the  ancient 
Batavia,  and  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Batavereen^  or 
vianSy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  which  they 
have  now  tranfmicted  to  their  colony  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  Iri 
this  morafs  it  was  that  the.anceftors  of  the  prefent  race  firll 
fettled,  when,  at  different  tiiucF,  and  from  different  caufes,  they 
emigrated  from  Germany.  The  great  abundance  iffuina:  from 
every  fpot  of  the  BeUnwey  to  the  fupply  of  other  parts,  is  not 
merely  to  be  aferibed  to  its  fertile  foil,  but  to  the  divifion  of  the 
land  into  fmall  parcels  *rby  which  the  foil  is  not  only  made 
capable  tof  fuftaining  an  increafed  population,  but  to  furnilh  fu  j 
perfluities  for  the  ufe  of  others, 

'  U  is  pleafant  to  fee  with  what  economy  the  ground  is  occupied; 
Whiie  the  trees  of  their  orchard?  ftirnjfli  an  abundance  of  the  moil 
luxurious  fruits,  hogs  and  flieep  in  numbers  are  fattening  under  their 
branches.'  The  pools  adjacent  to  their  dwellings  are  docked  with 
ducks  and  ^^eefe ;  and  their  corn-lands  fupport  and  fupply  to  the 
neighbouring  country  an  incredible  number  of  turkeys  and  fmaller 
fowls.  Thus,  by  negleCllng  nothing,  by,  their  not  being  fufficienily 
affluent  to  defpile  fmall  gains,  the  induftrious  farmer,  and  his  frugal; 
attentive  wife,  fupport  a" numerous  progeny,  and  diffufe  plenty 
around  them.* 

The  peafants  in  this  part  of  the  world,  our  traveller  informs 
I  us,  retain  much  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  ancient  fim- 
I  plicity  of  manners  ;  and  aiTord,  in  many  refpe£ls,  a  fpccimen  c^f 
what  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  charadler  of  the  Englilb. 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Our  travellers,  having  pafled  the  Waal,  the  largeft  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Rhine  on  its  approach  to  the  ocean,  they  arrived 
atNimeguen,  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guclderland,  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fifty  tho'ufand 

•  The  wlfdom  of  this  economy  we  ccfnceive  it  to  be  our  duty  td 
bcU  up  on  all  occafions  to  the  public.  It  is  furprifing  that  it  has  not 
adopted ;  or  at  lead  that  the  immoderate  extenfion  of  farms  has 
Jot  been  reftrained  by  the  Britifh  legiflature. — See  Captain  Newte’^ 
Tour  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  An  Effay  on  Property  in  Land, 
publilhed  by  Walter,  Charing  Crofs. 

RBY,  Yoiy  xxi Y.  NOV.  1 794^  inhabitantSy 
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inhabitant?,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  produfls  of  Genr.any^ 
and  the  frontier  town  in  the  Dutch  provinces  in  the  eafttn^ 
direction : 

•  In  the  year  1788  this  town  was  diillnguiftied,  and  greatly  bene- 
fitted  by  its  becoming  the  occafional  refidtnce  of  the  Stadtholderian 
family.  The  Prince  and  his  houfchold  being,  as  it  were,  expelled 
from  the  Hague  by  the  violence  of  oppofition,  waited  here  with  pa¬ 
tience  to  try  the  efic£iS  of  negociations  ;  which,  however,  could  not 
be  brought  to  any  amicable  conclufion.  Let  me  juft  whifper  in  your 
car,  that  this'  molt  excellent  man  is  a  moft  indolent  and  irrcfolute 
prince.  His  love  of  peace,  and  pious  dread  of  (bedding  human 
blood,  has  occafioned  the  Icfs  of  more  lives  than  iriight  have  fallen  a 
f.crificc  to  vigorous  exertions.  His  confeientious  fears  of  duing 
%vrorg,  have  pcrpetual'y  checked  him  Ircm  doing  right.  He 
been  paftlvc  in  a  fuuation  which  a  ‘ivi/i  and  good  man  might  lidve 
improved  to  the  profperity  of  his  country,  and  to  the  arquilition  of 
popularity  honelily  purchafed  ;  which  a  wife  and  ambitious  n?an  might 
have  improved  to  the  augmentation  of  his  own  power.  Though  he 
is  neither  king  r.or  forere gn^  yet  one  would  think  that  the  Fable  of 
the  Fjogs  (hoofing  a  King  was  made  for  this  country,  and  for  him- 
i'clf.  inactive  as  a  leg  was  he  driven  up  to  this  place  by  the  tide  of 
oppofition  i  inadlive  as  a  log  was  he  conveyed  back  agam  by  the 
powerful  current  of  Prufiian  aid.  Such  is  the  placability  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  that,  fince  his  reftoration  to  authority,  he  has  greatly  cuttlrij't  ' 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity— pafted  by  ard  neglected  his  friends  to 
embrace  and  rtr%vard  his  enemies.  Ke  has  often  been  repreferted  to 
you  as  cf  a  tyrannic  difpofttion ;  but,  fo  far  from  meriting  this  re¬ 
proach,  I  am  fully  perfuaded  he  wiflies  for  nothing  more  than  to  en¬ 
joy  w;rh  tranquillity  the  etiquettes  cf  a  court,  and  the  little  bufy 
rounds  of  public  affairs.  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  milhtj] 
of  his  temper  that  encouraged  his  enemies  to  reprobate  him  fo  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  public  papers  as  a  tyrant  \  and  the  more  excmph<ry  lis  I 
patier.ce,  the  more  abundant  were  their  infults.  In  (bort,  w.ihcut 
refilling  to  the  patriots  their  right  toeffeftuatc  a  reform  in  their  con- 
[  ftitution,  the  moment  they  can  agree  upon  a  wife  plan ;  or  to  re¬ 

trench  the  enormous  influence  given  to  their  Stadtholders  in  the 
hours  of  gratitude,  the  moment  they  can  depefit  this  power  in  better 
hands ;  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  feized  the  opportunity  to  thn  vv 
^  off  the  yoke,  and  get  rid  of  the  burden,  becaufe  the  yoke  was  esftt  | 

and  the  burden  was  light ;  and  becaufe  the  man  they  oppofed  was 
reludant  to  gall  them.* 

About  half  way  from  Nimeguen  to  Cleves  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  governments^  where  their  High  Mightinelfes  yitW 
tljc  reins  to  his  Majelty  of  Pruffia : 

*  In  pacing  from  Holland  to  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  where  ibc 
.  ^(Enity  was  formerly  fo  clofe;  from  thefe  to  France ;  from  the  Dutch 

Netherlands  into  any  part  of  Germany;  at  the  firft  barrier,  or  at  the 
firft  public  houfe,  where  you  ^ive  water  to  the  cattle,  and  a  drat^ 
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ta  Aeir  driver,  you  perceive  a  conliderable  difference  in  d refs  and 
manners,  as  well  as  in  language ;  and  the  traveller  often  feels,  from 
t  general  fomething  which  he  cannot  always  explain,  that  he  is  noC 
now  as  he  was  five  minutes  before/ 

Cleves,  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  is  de- 
feribed,  and  a  fketch  given  of  its  religion,  antiquities,  civil 
and  natural  hiftory.  It  is  highly  favoured  by  nature,  but  has 
for  many  centuries  back  been  the  (port  and  the  prey  of  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  At  Cleves  our  travellers  met  with  an  aged  officer, 
a  great  predeftinarian,  with  whom,  at  table  in  an  inn,  they  had 
I  great  deal  of  converfation  about  liberty  and  neceffity.  At 
Xanten,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Cleves,  they  lodged  at  the 
poft-houfe,  which  was  kept  by  a  jolly,  civil  Frcncliman,  who 
in  ten  minutes  told  them  all  the  material  circumftances  of  his 
life.  Here  we  were  amufed  with  anecdotes  and  obfervations  on 
French  authors  and  French  valets  de  place. — Early  the  next 
morning  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Dusseldorff, 
where  they  changed  horfes,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  take  fome 
rcfrclhnaent.  They  made  known  their  wants  to  the  landlord, 
exprefled  their  indifference  as  to  either  quantity  or  quality, 
within  due  bounds,  but  moft  earncftly  recommended  exoe- 
ditioh:  ‘ 

;  ,  •  V 

*  He  prOmifed  accordingly;  and,  full  of  confidence  in  this  pro- 
inifc,  we  confined  ourfelves  to  a  (hort  ramble  about  the  premifes.  In 
thcfpace  of  half  an  hour  we  returned,  with  increafed  hunger  and  in- 
creafed  impatience.  But  nothing  more  fubfiantial  than  promifes 
could  be  obtained  before  two  o’clock,  when  the  j^rofufion  of  viands 
that  were  ferved  up,  would  have  amply  recompenfed  the  grcatelt 
epicure  for  a  more  tedious  delay.  Soups,  fi(h,  roalt  and  boiled  meats, 
game,  poultry,  vegetables,"  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  made  their 
entry  with  folemn  pomp,  and  in  repeated  fucceffions,  and  filled  up 
their  refpeaive  ftations  according  to  the  ftrideft  difciplinc  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  table. 

‘  We  could  not  contemplate  the  fplendid  arrangement  of  the  firft 
coarfe  without  fome  apprehenfions  that  the  fete  was  in  honour  of  our 
fojl-cbai/e  and  four\  and  we  trembled  for  the  confequences  that  might 
WIow  fuch  a  mark  of  diftinftion.  Thefe  apprehenfions  were  con- 
fidcrably  abated  when  we  faw  our  landlord  with  his  fair  confort,  their 
mother,  and  lifter,  enter  the  room,  and  place  themfelvcs  at  the  ta¬ 
ble,  after  they  had  invited  us  to  the  firft  feats ;  for  we  would  not  en- 
conrage  the  idea  that  they  intended  to  confider  themfeives  as  our 
^efis.  But  how  agreeable  was  our  furprife  to  find,  when  the  mau^ 
viis  quart  d^heure  of  Rabelais  arrived,  that,  exclufive  of  wine,  the 
^hole  expence  of  this  fumptuous  entertainment  was  not  more  than 
ff»-pence  each  perfon  !  My  companion  and  myfelf  determined  not  to 
be  precipitate  for  the  future,  either  in  our  judgment,  or  in  our  hu¬ 
mours;  but  to  leave  comfortlefs  myfteriet  to  unravel  themfeives  in 
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the  bcft  manner  they  can,  fccretly  hoping,  that  the  denottement  will 
now  and  then  furnifh  a  treat. 

*  The  whole  family  feemed  to  be  the  immediate  defeendants  of  a 
race  of  giants.  Each  perfon  was  upwards  of  fix  feet  in  height,  was 
well  proportioned,  very  comely,  genteel  in  addrefs,  and  courteous 
in  behaviour.  Indeed,  they  appeared  much  above  the  common  clafs, 
or  their  flation  in  life.’ 

As  men  of  gallantry^  our  travellers  were  difeomforted  to  ob- 
ferve  that  women  and  maidens  were  chiefly  employed  in  all  tha 
labours  of  the  field.  Health  and  cheerfulnefs  are  the  rewards 
of  their  induftry.  To  judge  from  their  complexions,  ftaturc, 
and  mufcular  llrength,  one  might  almoft  conclude,  that  they 
were  changing  their  fex.  Such  feenes  were  the  more  ftriking 
from  the  contraft  they  formed  with  female  education  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland ;  where  the  general  tenor  of  educaiioa  is 
fyftematically  calculated  to  enervate  body  and  mind : 

*  I  have  known,’  fays  our  author,  *  cans,  filled  with  warm  water, 
placed  at  the  feet  of  new-born  infants,  from  the  firft  moment  they 
were  put  into  the  cradle.  If  their  children  take  exerd/e,  as  they  term 
it,  in  the  open  air,  they  are  laid  at  full  length  upon  a  bed,  placed  in 
a  hand-waggon :  their  clothing,  particularly  among  the  lowefi  clafs, 
is,  from  top  to  tee,  both  a  miltrufi  and  a  defiance  of  frefti  air :  their 
growing  bodies,  and  fliooting  limbs,  are  to  expand,  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  through  woollen  gloves  and  (lockings,  flannel  envelopes,  ct  ais 
upon  coats,  waiftcoats  upon  waillcoats,  fliirts  upon  {birrs.  In  fherr, 
they  are  fo  furcharged  with  an  incumbrance. of  drefs,  that  they  are 
almoil  as  immoveable  as  what  they  llrongly  refemble,  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Add  to  this,  the  perpetual  ufe  of  warm  (loves  to  their  feet, 
immenfe  quantities  of  miferable  coffee,  and  a  diurnal  diet  of  dried 
fi(b,  fallad,  and  butter-milk.  The  confequence  of  this  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation  is,  that  the  clafs  of  men  deilined  to  the  mo(l  a^live  and  labo¬ 
rious  employments  in  a  community,  are  indolent,  weak,  enervated  ; 
and  the  women  a  prey  to  hyfteric  difeafes;  and  that  the  mod  arduous 
fervices  are  principally  committed  m  Danes,  Norwegians,  Wefipha- 
lians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Guelderland. 

*  Thefe  obfervations  are  confined  to  the  province  of  Holland; 
which,  being  the  richcll,  is  the  mod  luxurious  and  degenerated,  and 
where  the  climate  is  the  mod  unhealthy.’ 

Dr.  Cogan  here  takes  occafion  to  give  very  good  medical 
advice  to  the  Britifh  fair,  relative  to  excrcife,  air,  and  early 
rifing,  on  the  extreme  importa;;ce  of  which  to  health  and  fpirits 
he  infifts  with  equal  earneftnefs  and  ability.  He  is  led,  by  a 
natural  enough  tranfition  from  the  portly  dames  of  Dufleldorffi 
to  the  gigantic  ftkture  of  the  ancient  Germans ;  in  fupport  of 
which  he  makes  the  following  ingenious  and  juft  remark: 

•  From  the  names  of  various  meafures  now  in  ufe,  may  we  not 

•  conclude,  that  fuch  meafures  were  originally  correfpondent  to 
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^  fixes  much  larger  than  our  own/-r— Our  author  proceeds  to 
deferibe  Dusseldorff,  the  principal  town  in  the  duichy  of 
Berg,  containing  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants^  includ¬ 
ing  the  garrifon,  and  formerly  the  rcfidcnce  of  the  Eledlor  Pa¬ 
latine,  who  now  refides  at  Manheim,  where  he  has  built  a 
moft  iumptuous  palace.  DuflTeldorfF  is  chiefljrdiftinguilhed  by 
its  gallery  of  painting',  which  are  here  deferibed,  and  various 
.anecdotes  related  of  painters  and  engravers.' 

Our  traveller,  in  his  way  from  DufleldorfF  to  Cologne, 
eighteen  miles  diftant,  deferibes  the  fertility  of  Weftphalia ;  the 
wretchednefs,  or  rather  the  dirtinefs,  of  its  inns  (for  there  is  no 
want  of  neceflarie?),  cr  barns,  where  rationals  and  irrationals, 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their  live  (lock,  dwell  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  and  in  the  fame  apartments  ^.  Here  he  inquires, 
as  a.chemift  and  phyfiologift,  into  the  caufes  that  produce  the 
fup:;rior  flavour  of  Weftphalia  hams.  Cologne,  for  feveral 
teiuuries  one  of  the  firft,  perhaps  the  firft  commercial  city  in 
Europe,  and  the  birth-place  of  Rubens^  is  now  chiefly  diftin- 
'guifhed  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  its  ecclefiaftics ;  by  reli¬ 
gious  pomp,  bigotry,  and  fuperftition.  It  is,  in  refpeft  of 
improvement  in  art  and  fcience,  a  century  behind  other  places  ; 
and  in  genius  and  manners  refembkrs.  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  [  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 


Art.  y.  On  Elc5lric  Atmofpheres,  In  which  the  Abfurdity  of 
the  Doclrine  of  Pofitive  arid  Negative' Electricity  is  incontejlibly 
proved and  the  real  Nature^  Production^  Mode  of  Exijience^ 
and  Properties^  of  Atmofpheres  in  an  EleCtric  State^  are  clearly 
detnonjl rated  and  fully  explained.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter^ 
addrejjid  to  Mr.  Ready  of  Knightjbridgey  in  reply  to  his  Remarks 
on  the  Author  s  former  TraCf  on  Electricity.  By  E,  Pearty  M.  D. 

pp.  133.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  boards.  Gainfborough,  printed: 
Miller  and  Murray,  London.  1794- 

IN  a  fliort  preface  the  author  informs  us,  that  this  trail  was 
written  in  confequence  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Read  upon  his  former  Treatife  on  Eleftricity  and  Mag- 
netifm ;  in  which  he  had  (hewn  the  abfurdity  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
theory  of  pofitive  and  negative  eledricity ;  proper  ideas  being 
affixed  to  the  terms. 


*  Compare  this  paflage  with  our  critical  obfervacions  on  Tacituses 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans y  in  the  9th  and  lOtb  pages  of 
our  Number  for  January  laft. 
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In  Mr.  Read’s  Summary  View,  &c.  and  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  above  trad^,  he  Itill  retained  the  terms  pofitive  and  negative, 
but  ufed  them  both  with  pofitive  ideas,  faying,  that  a  body,  ne- 
gatively  eledlri  *cd,  is  only  deprived  of  part  of  its  natural  elec¬ 
tricity;  by  which  means,  he  thought  of  evading  the  objedtions 
againft  the  Franklinian  theory,  by  partly  deferting  the  ground; 
ivithout  confidering,  that  the  argument  w^hich  deftroys  the 
whole  involves  every  part.  The  author,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  attack  Mr.  Re^:d  upon  his  prefent  ground,  and  to  (hew 
that  the  dodlrine  of  one  homogeneous  electric  fluid  producing 
al!  the  appearances  which  we  call  eledlric,  is  infufBcient  and 
abfurd,  in  every  point  of  view,  howfoever  qualified.  He  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  reply  to  Mr.  Read’s  remarks  in  a  feparatc 
letter,  and  then  to  give  a  full  refutation  of  negative  eledlricity, 
ar.d  prove  that  there  are  two  adive  principles,  which,  when 
excited,  produce  the  phenomena  of  eledricity.  The  author 
particularly  chofe  this  method. of  giving  a  complete  and  general 
view  ot  elcdricity,  becaufe,  in  his  former  trad,  there  is  an 
error  which  he  wiflhed  to  redify;  having  been  deceived  in  the 
experiments  with  the  infulatcd  jars  and  plates,  there  related,  on 
account  of  his  iufulators  being  too  cold  and  damp  to  be  fo  per^ 
fedly,  fo  as  he  ex[  edted ;  conf^quently  the  explanations  and 
reafonings  about  thefe  experiments  have  no  weight  whatfoever. 

A  table  of  contents  follows  the  preface,  and  then  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Read. 

In  this  letter  the  author  makes  one  general  obfervatlon  bn 
•Mr.  Read’s  remarks,  which  is,  that  in  them  there  is  not  one 
attempt  made  to  remove  the  objedions  fo  forcibly  urged  againft 
the  dodrine  Mr.  Read  embraces,  nor  one  argument  brought 
againft  the  author’s  theory  of  eledricity;  but  that  they  are 
taken  up  entirely  with  quibbling  about  trifles  of  no  import, 
which  owe  their  imaginary  exiftence  to  Mr.  Read’s  contraded 
idvas,  delivered  in  a  magifterial,  fupercilious  ftyle,  condemning 
the  author’s  opinions  in  toto,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe 
th^  difter  from  the  opinion  Mr.  Read  has  taken  up. 

It  is  not  necelTary  to  enter  upon  any  particular  analyfis  of  this 
letter;  it  confifts  of  ample  proofs  that  the  obfervation  above 
given  is  particularly  juft. 

With  refped  to  Mr.  Read’s  general  opinion,  that  all  bodies 
poflefs  a  natural  quantity  of  an  eledric  fluid,  homogeneous  in 
its  nature,  and  only  fenfible  when  fome  bodies  poflTefs  more,  and 
others  lefs,  than  their  natural  proportion,  the  author  obferves, 

*  becaufe  cledric  atmofpheres  are  of  two  kinds,  attradivc  to 

•  each  other,  but  each  kind  refifting  the  near  approach  of  ano- 

*  ther  atmofphere,  fimilar  to  itfelf,  you  reafon  thus :  one  body 

•  muft  pofiefs  more  than  its  natural  (h^re  pf  an  homogeneous 
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fluid ;  the  other  lefs ;  that  fluid  is  evidently  elciflric ;  there- 

<  fore  all  bodies,  in  their  natural  fiate,  are  accompanied  by  a 

<  certain  equal  quantity  of  that  cle£tric  fluid.  You  might,  by 

<  the  fame  rnode  of  reafoning,  with  equal  propriety,  fay  one  man 
‘  is  excited  to  frcn%y\  another  is  deprefled  to  melanckoly\  each 
«  is  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  midncfs^  but  in  the  contrary  extreme 
*  to  the  other;  therefore  all  men  are  naturally  civil  mad  * 

The  author  next  confiders  Mr.  Read’s  particular  opinion, 
delivered  in  thefe  words:  ‘  With  refpeft  to  myfelf,  I  conceive 
‘  that  eleftric  atmofpheres  confift  of  electricity  naturally  refi- 
‘  dent  in  the  humidity  of  the  air,  furrounding  an  eleClrified  body 
f  to  a  certain  diftance  ;  that  excited  glafs,  f  t  inftance,  repels  the 
‘  eleCiric  fluid  from  it,  and  confequently  beyond  that  diftance 
‘  makes  it  more  denfe;  whereas  excit'-d  wax  attraCls  the  eieClric 
‘  fluid  in  the  aqueous  matter  nearer  to  it,  making  it  rarer  than 
‘  it  was  before/ 

By  way  of  expofing  the  fallacy  of  this  explanation,  -the  author 
bbf  rves,  that  the  eleClric  fluid  ads  in  vacuo,  where  no  humidity 
of  the  air  can  exift;  and  fo  far  from  the  humidity  of  the  air  be¬ 
ing  ^the  fource  of  electricity,  every  eleCtrician  knows,  from  ex¬ 
perience,,  that  the  moft  humid  air  i^  the  very  worft  for  eleCtrical 
purpofes;  as  the  humid  particles  carry  away  the  eleClric  fluid, 
inftead  of'fupplying  it:  and  wi^h  refpeCt  to  excited  glafs  repel¬ 
ling  and  wax  attracting  the  cleCtric  fluid  in  the  air,  Mr.  Read 
gives  as  contradiction  to  that  himfelf,  by  faying  that  both  thofe 
atmofpheres  evidently  clecreafe  in  their  intenfities,  as  the  diflancc 
iiacreafes  from  the  eleCtrified  body. 

Befides,  an  eleClrometer  may  be  immerfed  in  an  eleCtric  at- 
molphere,  and  withdrawn  out  of  it,  uneleCtrified  ;  but  if  it  be 
plunged  deeper  into  the  fame  atmofphere,  it  will  acquire  an 
eleftric  change;  if  that  be  nothing  more  than  the  efFed  of  the 
various  intenfity,  as  Mr.  Read  ailerts,  the  author  afks,  why 
does  11  nt  the  atmofphere  of  the.  glafs,  whofe  denfity  is  greateft 
at  a  diftance,  communicate  itfelf  to  the  eledrometer,  at  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  atmofphere  of  the  excited  wax,  w^hofe 
denfiry  is  greateft  at  its.  furface?  And,  if  every  cledric  atriio- 
fphere  is  abiolutely  formed  of  one  kind  of  eleCfricity  through¬ 
out,  as  Mr.  Read  maintains,  why,  afks  the  author,  cannot  an 
dedrorneter  become  eledrified  as  foon  as  it  is  completely  im- 
merfed  in  an  eledric  atmofphere,  as  well  as  by  beinii;  fuftered 
to  approach  within  a  ftnall  diftance  of  the  eledrified  body? 

The  author  then  explains  fully  the  reafon  why  an  eledrometer 
way  be  completely  immerfed  in  an  eledric  atmofphere,  and 
withdrawn  unchanged,  upon  his  own  principles;  and  exonerates 
kimfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  mirtaken  the  fubjed,  with  , 
tefped  to  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  negative,  by 

Y  4  quotation^ 
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quotations  from  Dr.  Franklin;  by  which  he  proves  that  the 
j  Do£tor,  by  the  term  completely  negative,  meant  totally  deprived 

'  of  all  eledricity. 

He  then  protcfts  againd  the  whole  doctrine  of  plus  and  mi- 
nus  electricity  as  abfurd ;  obferving,  that  the  more  a  negative 
body  is  deprived  of  its  natural  electricity,  the  greater  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  remaining  atmolphcrc ;  and,  after  a  few  general  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  unpleafant  ftyle  in  which  this  controverfy  has 
been  condudled,  he  concludes  with  declaring,  that  he  is  forry 
Mr,  Read  tyer  gave  caufe  for  harfh  expreflions  between  them; 
that  with  him  the  caufe  is  now  done  away,  and  he  could  meet 
^Ir.  Read  upon  the  fubjeit:  again  with  pleafure,  if  he  came  with  'I 
temper,  and  only  armed  with  fair  argument,  merely  tor  the 
I  purpole  of  inveftigating  nature  and  promoting  true  knowledge. 

W e  come  now  to  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  the  trait  on 
Eleiiric  Atmofpheres.  I 

This  is  divided  into  four  feftions,  which  are  followed  by  a  ! 
recapitulation. 

In  thefe  ftiort  fedlions  the  abfurdities  of  the  plus  and  minus  | 
doitrine  of  eleitricity  are  deteited  ip  every  point  of  view^  The  j 
cleftric  atmofpheres  are  confidered  in  all  their  various  ftates;  j 
their  properties  are  examined  ;  their  laws  inveftigated,  and  their  I 
modes  of  exiftence  and  adlion  are  fo  fully  explained,  that  every 
period,  every  word,  feems  necefiary;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  give 
any  fatisfaclory  analyfis  of  the  whole,,  without  tranferibing  the 
whole.  We  can,  therefore,  only  give  the  general  pofitions, 
and  a  very  contradted  view  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the/ 
are  founded. 

Sedt.  I.  Bodies  perfedtly  at  reft,  and  uninfluenced  by  other 
bodies,  have  no  cleftric  properties ;  confequently  they  have  no 
pledtric  atmofpheres,  or  no  fluid,  naturally  and  cflentially  eledtric, 
attending. them. 

The  author  bripgs  feveral  arguments  to  prove  this  pofition; 
he  pbferyes,  that  an  atmofphere  of  adlive  particles  furrounding  a 
body,  and  poflefled  of  general  attradtion,  is  called  eledtric,  merely 
becaufe  it  pofTell'es  thofe  properties ;  and  therefore  nothing, 
ftridtly  fpcaking,  can  be  called  eledtric  which  does  not  poffd? 
them. 

Similar  eledtric  atmofpheres  repel  each  other,  whether  plus 
or  minus;  but  in  the  intermediate  ftate  they  do  not  repel ;  there¬ 
fore  bodies  in  a  natural  ftate  have  no  eledtric  atmofpheres. 

Certain  bodies  by  fridtion  become  eledtric;  therefore  the 
eledtric  ftate  is  an  effe(ft  produced  upon  fome  principle  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  naturally  in  a  very  different  ftate,  and  with  no  eleclric 
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Attra55on,  or  a  kind  of  chemical  union  between  bodies  and 
the  eleftric  fluid,  is  a  fuppofition  which  cannot  be  admitted  % 
bccaufe,  if  that  union  be  difturbed  by  fridlion,  fo  foon  as  each 
body  can  regain  its  natural  quantity,  it  readily  attradls  it  into 
its  ufual  quiefeent  ftate;  but  the  body  having  lefs  than  its  ufual 
quantity,  will  not  attract  that  part,  though  it  is  unaltered  in  its 
properties:  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that,  by  lofing  a  part  of 
its eie£lric  fluid,  a  body  cannot  attraft  the  remainder;  which  is 
abfurd:  and  that  abfurdity  is  increafed  by  the  atmofpherc  becom* 
ing  more  exienfive  as  the  body  becomes  more  negative! 

From  thefe  and  other  confiderations,  therefore,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  doftrine  of  one  limple  homogeneous  electric 
fluid,  naturally  prefent  in  all  bodies,  at  all  times,  is-erroneous 
and  untenable.  ^ 

Seft.  II.'  Eledlricity  depends  upon  two  principles,'  naturally 
combined  together,  and  in  a  quiefeent  ftate  prefent  in  all  bo¬ 
dies  ; ,  which  being  feparated  and  excited  by  the  action  .of  certain 
fubftances  afilime  the  atmofpheric  dates  poflefiing  thofe  peculiar 
properties  which  are  called  cleilric. 

Under  this  head  the  author  obferves,  that  a  glafs  globe  and 
its  rubber,  naturally,  have  no  elci^ric  atmofpheres,  prior  to  ex¬ 
citation.  If  they  be  made  to  upon  each  other,  an  ele6Iric 
atmofphere  is  immediately  evident ;  confequently  fome  princi¬ 
ple  or  principles  are  put  into  that  date,  which  naturally  were 
not  ppflefled  of  electric  properties.  If  the>  apparatus  be  pro¬ 
perly  infulated,  a  conductor  conne^Sled  with  the  globe  wdll  be 
furrounded  with  an  elediric  atmofphere;  and  fo  will  another 
conduftor  communicating  with  the  rubber — each  atmofphere  is 
fiinilar  in  extent  and  properties  with  refpeil  to  other  bodies— 
two  bodies  furrounded  with  either  of  them  repel  each  other;  but 
a  body  repelled  by  the  globe  after  communication  with  it,  is 
attracted  by  a  body  communicating  with  or  repelled  by  the  rub¬ 
ber:  confequently  the  atmofphere  furrounding  the  globe  is  a 
different  fluid  from  that  of  the  rubber,  or  it  is  the  fame  fluid  in 
a  different  date.  If  each  be  formed  of  the  fame  fluid,  the  dif¬ 
ference  mud  be  in  their  quantities;  their,  qualities  or  properties 
being  fimilar.  But  bodies  naturally  attradl  the  eledric  fluid, 
and  render  it  quiefeent  or  non-eledric :  if,  therefore,  the  globe 
attrafts  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  rubber,  that  can  be  no  reafon 
why  the  part  remaining  with  the  rubber  (hould  be  no  longer  at- 
tradled  by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  (hould  be  more  powerfully 
detained  in  a  quiefeent  date;  for  if  we  fuppofe  that  thefe  two 
atmofpheres  are  one  and  the  fame  fluid,  we  mud  reafon  thus  : 

Bodies  naturally  attraft  a  certain  quantity  of  eleSric  fluid 
fo  clofely  as  to  prevent  its  ele(^ric  properties  from  being 
fvident : 
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Take  away  part  of  that  natural  quantity  from  any  body,  and 
it  will  If  fe  its  attraction  to  the  reft: 

Reftore  what  was  taken  away,  and  though  it  could  not  attract 

part,  it  will  now  rapidly  attradl  the  whole. 

This  reafoning  is  abfurd.  For  if  the  two  atmofphcres  will 
be  attradled  by  bodic'J,  and  remain  quiefcent  with  them,  when 
combined  together,  but  not  fingly;  they  are  not  one  and  the 
fame  fluid  when  feparate ;  and  produce  a  IHII  different  fluid 
when  combined:  confequently  there  are  tvvo  fluids  naturally 
combined  and  attradted  by  bodies  in  a  quiefcent  ftate ;  which, 
by  fridtion,  are  feparared  ;  and  then  each  affumes  an  atmol'pheric 
ftate  with,thcfe  properties  called  eledlric. 

Sedf.  111.  Every  eledlric  atmofphere  confifts  of  both  the 
ckflric  principles ;  one  being  peculiarly  excited  to  form  an  at- 
tnofphere  of  fnall  extent  upon  the  furface  of  the  body  eleclri- 
fled;  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary  principle,  by  that  fnall 
but  adlive  atmofphere  being  attradled  and  excited  fo  as  to  form' 
a  more  extenfive  atmofphere  around  it :  and  each  of  the  contrary 
principle^,  feparated  from  thefe  two,  affumes  a  ftate  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  excitement  at  the  fame  time  limilar  to  that  acquired 
by  the  principle  with  which  it  was  naturally  combined  ;  fo  that 
an  cledtric  atnuifphere,  of  either  kind,  cannot  be  produced  vvhh*- 
out  its  contrary. 

To  eft.  blifli  and  explain  this  fundamental  part  of  his  theory, 
the  author  brings  many  leading  experiments  in  eleilriciry,  to 
every  crrcumftance  of  which  he  pays  minute  attention ;  and 
produces  his  reafons,  gradation,  as  he  proceeds,  to  prove  that 
every  eledlric  atmofphere  muft  confift  of  tvvo  parts,  formed  of 
the  two  adlive  principles,  one  furrounding  the  other;  and  that 
DO  Angle  homogeneous  fluid  can  explain  the  properties  of  an 
eledlric  atmofphere. 

It  is  a  fadl  known  to  every  eledirician,  (hat  if  a  l«ght  body, 
Cifpendcd  by  a  flight  eledlric  fubltance,  be  brought  towards  a 
condudlor  elecirified,  it  will  be  attradled  fo  foon  as  it  comes 
within  the  extent  of  the  eledlric  atmofphere.  If  it  be  fuffered 
to  approach  the  condudlor  gradually,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  its 
furface  it  will  be  repelled,  without  touching  the  condudlor  ;  and 
in  that  ftate  it  will  be  found  lo  have  acquired  part  of  the  at 
mofpherc  of  the  condudlor;  but,  had  it  been  withdrawn,  at 
2tny  diftance  before  it  came  to  that  very  point,  it  would  have 
been  found  without  any  eledlric  atmofphere  around  it. 

Every  eledlric  atmofphere,  therefore,  hath  two  contrary  pro 
perries:  firft  it  attradls,  through  the  greateft  part  of  its  extent, 
and  then  it  repels — contrary  effedls  cannot  be  produced,  ceteris 
paribus^  by  the  fame  caufe:  therefore  an  eledlric  atmofphere 
cannot  be  formed  of  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Should  it  be 

urged, 
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urged,  that  the  light  body  is  repelled  becaufe  the  elcftric  atmo- 
fphere  is,  in  part,  communicated  to  it;  then,  why  did  it  not 
communicate  itfelf  fo  foon  as  the  body  was  completely  fur- 
rounded  by  it  ?  If  it  be  anfwered,  becaufe  the  atmofphere  was 
not  of  fufficient  intenfity  beyond  that  point — then  the  author 
aflcs,  what  is  the  reafon  why  a  very  fmall  body  will  remain  iirmly 
fixed  to  the  furface  of  the  conduflor,  by  the  attradlion  of  that 
cledric  atmofphere,  as  is  always  the  cafe  when  it  is  properly,  or 
accidentally  introduced  there  ?  Is  not  the  intenfity  as  great 
there  as  at  the  repelling  diftance  ?  and  is  not  the  very  notion  of 
intenfity  an  unmeaning  term,  invented  for  the  fake  of  envelop¬ 
ing  ignorance  in  obfcurity,  to  prevent  immediate  dcteftion?  It 
is  evident  that  the  external  part  of  every  eledlric  atmofphere 
uniformly  attracts  a  light  body  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  fmall 
diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  conductor;  then  the  bodv  be- 
comes  ele(5Irified  and  repelled :  it  is  a  fadl  equally  certain,  that 
two  cqntrary  kinds  of  eleftric  atmofpheres  may  commix  without 
deftroying  each  other,  unlefs  they  be  made  to  approach  fo  near^ 
that  the  point  where  each  begins  to  repel  touches  the  other  j 
whdn  the  tw6  atmofpheres  inftantly  unite  with  an  explofion^ 
and  return  to  their  natural  ftate,  Without  either  atmofpheric  ar¬ 
rangement  or  elediric  properties ;  confequently  each  atmofphere 
is  formed'  of  two'  diifereiit  fluids,  and  no  body  can  become 
cleftric  by  being  furrounded  by  the  external  atmofphere,  unlefs 
it  firft  of  all  approaches  to  the  internal  atmofphere;  when,  ac¬ 
quiring  a  portion  of  it,  it  takes  its  quota  of  the  external  atmo¬ 
fphere  alfo,  and  becoming  completely  eledlric  is  pufhed  afide. 

The  author  then  produces  many  reafons  to  prove  that  every 
body  is  naturally  accompanied  by  two  a\5ive  principles,  which  he 
calls  phlogifton  and  ether,  combined  together  in  a  quiefeent  ftate  ^ 
that  certain  fubftances  have  a  peculiar  attradiion  to  them,  and 
by  friction  feparate  them  ;  that  when  thus  divided,  they  become 
peculiarly  active,  and  arrange  themfelves  feparately  in  an  at¬ 
mofpheric  manner,  fo  as  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  fmall  extent 
around  the  fiirfaces  of  the  bodies  they  refpedtively  attach  them- 
ftlves  to ;  that,  in  this  ftate,  they  have  each  of  them  the  power 
of  attradling  a  portion  of  the  contrary  principle,  and  of  exciting 
it  to  form  an  atmofphere  of  great  extent  around  it;*  that  thefe 
external  atmofpheres  are  acquired  at  the  moment  when  the  two 
firft  principles,  being  excited  by  the  eledlric  and  its  rubber,  are, 
^  it  were,  torn  afunder  by  the  motion  of  the  elediric  upon  its 
rubber,  or  vice  verfa ;  that  upon  thefe  double  atmofpheres  all 
dedtric  properties  depend,  and  without  them  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  that  an  eledlric  atmofphere,  of  one  kind,  cannot 
be  produced  without  its  contrary;  for  if  ether  and  phlogifton  be 
feparated,  and  excited  by  fridlion,  when  they  arc  forced  afunder 
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by  the  reparation  of  the  exciting  furfaces,  the  ether  will  iittraft 
at  portion  of  unexcited  phlogillon  from  the  common  principles 
flowing  to  the  apparatus,  and  will  excite  it  fo  as’to  form  an  ex- 
ternal  atmofphere,  widely  extended,  and  pofi'effed  cf  univerlal 
attraction  to  other  bodies;  while  the  phiogifton,  equally  excited 
by  the  fame  means,  will  feize  upon  the  ether  which  was  naturally 
combined  with  the  phiogifton  attracted  by  the  other ;  which 
will  therefore  acquire  a  ftmilar  ftate  and  properties ;  and  the 
clewtric  per  fe  and  its  rubber  will  have  each  an  atmofphere, 
formed  of  the  two  active  principles,  but  in  contrary  pofilions 
with  refpecSt  to  the  furfaces  they  fur  round. 

The  author  then  gives  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  experi- 
ments  W’ith  electric  atinofpheres,  and  comes  to  his  laft  feciion. 

Se(ft.  IV.  When  two  eledtric  atmofpheres  are  produced  by 
the  feparation  ot  stie  two  naturally  aitive  principles,  each  atnio. 
fphere  being  ftrcngly  attradlive,  can  only  be  fati^fied  by  uniting 
with  the  other ;  neither  wmU  either  of  them  attrail  any  furface, 
fo  as  to  become  fixed  upon  it,  unlefs  it  be  the  furface  of  an 
eleflric  fubftance,  and  the  cle6lric  atmofphere  of  the  contrary 
kind  be  prefent  with  the  oppofite  furface ;  irt  which  cafe,  by  the 
mutual  avSlion  of  the  two  contrary  atmofpheres,  they  will  be¬ 
come  fixed,  one  to  one  furface  of  the  interpofed  elcclric  fub- 
ftatice,  and  the  other  to  the  oppofite  furface;  as  is  particularly 
feen  in  the  charged  Leyden  botile. 

In  this  feftion  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  plus  and  minus  eledfricity  is  abfard,  when  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Leyden  bottle.  If  the  bottle  be  charged, 
its  outfide  coating  negative,  why  will  it  not  acquire  an  equili¬ 
brium  when  pafled  upon  a  table  which  contains  its  natural  quan¬ 
tity  of  dedlric  fluid  ?— it  is  faid,  becaufe  the  quantity  accumu¬ 
lated  within  prevents  it  by  repulfion.  If  the  bottle  be  pofitive, 
cr  poflell'ed  of  more  than  its  natural  quantity  within,  what  is 
the  reafon  that,  if  placed  upon  glafs,  that  inner  furface  will  not 
part  with  any  of  its  redundant  electricity  to  the  hand,  or  any 
body  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  confeqticntlv  containing  lefs? — be- 
caufe  its  contrary  furface  is  negative,  and  while  that  is  fo,  the 
infide  cannot  difeharge  itfeif; — one  fide  then  is  pofitive  becauls 
the  other  is  negative ;  and  that  fide  is  negative  becaufe  the  other 
is  pofitive :  rifum  teneatisf 

The  author  then  gives  bis  explanation  of  the  experiment. 
If  a  point,  communicating  with  the  globe,  be  brought  near  the 
inner  furface  of  a  coated  jar ;  and  another,  connected  with  the 
rubber,  be  extended  to  the  outer  coating  nearly;  fo  foon  as  the 
globe  and  rubber  are  made  to  a£l  upon  each  other,  a  ftream  of 
electric  fluid  is  feen  to. flow  to  each  furface;  and  that  accumu¬ 
lating  quantity  is  fixed  on  each  fide  by  their  mutual  adiion  upon 
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thf  common  principles  in  the  intcrpofed  cleSric  fubftance,  till 
the  jar  is  charged  ;  for,  all  eleftrics  per  fe  have  a  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  common  principles;  and  thofe,  by  the  afticn  of  the 
contrary  fluids,  in  an  eledlric  (fate,  on  its  oppofite  furfaces,  are 
peculiarly  excited  in  the  fubllance  of  the  interpofed  ele^lric  fub- 
ftance,  fo  as  to  be  drawn  one  towards  each  firrface;  in  which 
ftate  of  partial  feparation  they  powerfully  attra^ftbe  atmofphercs 
of  eleftric  fluid,  by  whofe  prefence  they  are  exciicd  ;  as  the  au¬ 
thor  particularly  explains,  and  in  which  explanation  we  have 
not  room  to  follow  him  further — and  for  the  fame  reafon  we 
cannot  further  notice  the  recapitulation,  than  by  faying,  that 
in  it  is  given^  fiift,  a  general  view  (  f  the  abfurdities  of  the  po- 
fitive  and  negative  fyttem  of  eledricity;  and  then,  a  fummary 
but  connected  and  complete  view  of  his  own  principles  and 
theory;  and  we  therefore  conclude  our  analyfis  with  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  attent^ive  perufal  of  thofe  who  wiih  for  far- 
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Surgeon  in  Edinburgh.  Iliujlrated  with  Cajes  on  7nany  of  ikt 
Subje^s^  and  with  Copperplates.  In  Three  Volumes,  pp.  404* 
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4 

'T'HE  art  of  furgery  is  daily  advancing  nearer  to  perfedtion: 

^  to  the  labours  of  Callifen^  Plenck^  and  others,  we  arc 
obliged  for  many  improvements  and  rcafonings  which  former 
pradtical  furgeons  omitted.  The  prefent  author,  in  a  modeft’ 
adveitifemept,  fays,  that  he  has  pra6tifed  furgery  ten  years  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  previous  to  this,  he  was  feven  years  cleric,  or 
houfe  furgeon,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city;  and  he  had 
the  Angular  good  fortune  to  polTefs  the  friendfijip  ariW  patronage 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Cullen.  , 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  whole  art  of  medicine, 
if  experienced  pra£litioners  oftener  became  authors:  it  would 
prevent  many  whimfical  and  hypothetical  idlers  from  obtruding 
their  crudities  on  the  public.  "Ehe  dire£ling  the  minds  of  ftu- 
dents  to  contemplate  objedls  above  human  comprehenfion,  by^ 
diverting  their  attention  from  the  moft  important  and  ufeful 
itruths,  has  been  a  great  ftumbling-block  to  the  acquifition  of 
fcal  medical  fcience.  It  produces  vain  talkers,  difputers,  and 
B^ivillers,  in  the  medical  art,  and  maybe  produdliveof  mifehief 
■^fociety,  but  rarely  improves  the  human  mind.  It  is  of  great 
I  confequence 
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confcqucncc  to  praftitioners  in  medicine  to  confider  and  well 
know  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  above  human  attainmei.t; 
and  it  is  better  for  men  to  reft  contented  with  truth,  and  what 
is  demonftrated,  than  to  take  their  foaring  flight  into  the  aerial 
regions  of  fancy,  perplexing  themfelves  and  others  with  what 
rone  can  comprehend.  Surgery  is  partly  a  fcience,  partly  an  art. 
Some  parts,  nay  many,  of  anatomy  may  be  juftly  called  fcience; 
the  praftical  and  operative  part  cf  furgery  art;  which  includes 
dexterous  manual  operation.  The  hand  is  guided,  however,  by 
previous  fcience ;  or  many  operations  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal.  The  prefent  furgeons,  as  their  works  prove,  reafon  more 
acutely  than  their  predcceflbrs ;  therefore  modern  furgery  is 
preferable  to  the  ancients,  in  many  refpefts.  With  thefe  ge- 
ncral  obfervations  vve  (hall  commence  the  analyfis  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  the  fubjtdl  of  the  prefent  criticifm. 

The  prefent  book,  it  ftiould  be  remarked,  is  only  the  firft 
volume  of  three;  tw’o  more  are  to  appear  to  complete  this  fyf- 
tem  of  furgery;  the  fecond  is  in  the  prefs,  and  the  third  will 
be  publiftied  as  foon  as  the  author  can  overtake  it :  which,  to  us 
critics,  feems  a  quaint  mode  of  exprelSon.  But  to  the 
bufinefs. 

The  firft  four  feftions  are  on  blood-letting,  phlebotorriy, 
arteriotomy;  topical  bleeding  by  the  fcarificator;  by  leeches; 
by  fcarifications  with  a  lancet.  Dry  cupping. 

On  thefe  fubjedls,  as  might  naturally  be  expelled,  little  ap 
pears  new,  or  different  from  the  generality  of  modern  authors 
On  the  advantages  of  blood-letting,  and  when  it  (hould  be 
avoided,  are  fome  ufeful  practical  remarks.  In  true  inflamma¬ 
tion,  &c.  the  operation  is  necefTary ;  in  diforders  of  a  putrid 
tendency,  and  in  great  debility,  bleeding  is  injurious.  The 
fifth  fedlion  treats  of  the  accidents  arifmg  from  blood-letting, &c. 

Chap.  II.  contains  Dire£lions  for  opening  Abfeefles,  with 
Five  Cafes. 

Chap.  III.  On  Sutures. 

Chap.  IV^  Of  the  Ligature  of  Arteries. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Aneurifms. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Inflammations,  Eryfipelas,  Scirrhus,  Can 
per;  of  fcrophulous  Tumors ;  of  the  Rickety  Mollities  OlSum, 
and  Spina  Ventofa.  White  Swellings.  Cafes. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Herniae.  Hernia  congenita.  The  Exom 
^alos,  or  Umbilical  Hernia.  Ventral  Hernia. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Hydrocele.  The  Hydrocele  of  the 
Cells  of  the  Tunica  Communis.  Hydrocele  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Haematocele,  Variocele,  Sarcocele,  and 
•tber  Kinds  of  falfe  Herniact 

Chap. 
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Chnp.  X.  Diftrafcs  of  the  Penis.  Phymcfis.  Paraphymofis. 
Obftruilions  in  the  Uretina.  Of  the  Ampuiaiion  of  the 
Penis. 

Chap.  XI.  Of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladiler.  Of  the  high 
Operation.  Of  the  lateral  Operation.  Of  Stones  in  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  the  Operation  of  Nephrotomy,  and  Stones  in  the  Ure¬ 
thra.  The  foregoing  Directions  for  performing  the  Operatioa 
of  Lithotomy  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  the  liillorics  of  a 
I^umber  of  CaLs. 

The  author  of  this  volume  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  Jn- 
^uftrious  practical  obferver ;  at  the  fame  time  pofll  Iling  an  earnelt- 
n“fs  to  compare  different  methods  (;f  trer.ting  chirirrgical  cafes^ 
and  a  warm  defire  to  feieCt  what  is  leaft  exceptionable*  In  the 
work,  until  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  abfcen'es,  ue  find  little 
more  than  is  generally  known  to  well-educated  practical  fiir- 
£Cons.  On  the  opening  of  abfccfils,  after  delivering  fais  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  moft  preferable  mode,  whether  by  incifion,  cauftic, 
kz.  the  following  obfervations  feem  to  merit^the  attention  of 
furgeons;  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  too  attached  to  making 
larger  openings  than  abfeefles  require;  which  praClice  was  too 
generally  adopted  from  the  time  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe’s  treatife  oa 
the  operations  in  Lrgery  appeared: 

*  Thefe  arc  fufficient  objeflions  againft  large  incifions,  whence 
there  haJJ  been  a  thiid  method  propofed,  which  feems  preferable  to 
either  caullic  or  Incifion,  viz.  the  draining  off  the  matter  by  means 
of  a  feton.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  attended  with  little 
pain,  emptying  the  abfeefs-  in  a  very  gradual  manner,  and  very  ef¬ 
fectually  preventing  the  accefs  of  air,  which  in  the  other  methods  is 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  a  cure  is  generally  performed  in  half  the 
time  that  would  otherwife  have  been  requifite,  and  that  even  under  the 
more  favourable  clrcumllances. 

‘  The  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  by  means  of  the  in- 
firumcnt  reprefented  Plate  i.  Tig.  5.  The  diredlor  there  repre- 
fenicd,  being  threaded  with  glovers  foft  filk,  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  through  an  opening  made  with  a  lancet; 
the  ihicknefs  of  the  thread  being  always  proportioned  to  the  fizc  of 
the  tumor.  It  is  then  to  be  pufhed  down  to  the  moft  depending  part, 
till  its  point  can  be  felt  on  the  cutfide  of  the  fkin  ;  an  incifion  is  to 
tc  made  upon  it  fomewhat  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  the  di- 
teftor,  with  part  of  the  cord,  drawn  through  the  wound,  after  which 
the  diredor  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  reafon  of  making  the  under’ 
incifion  larger  than  the  upper  one  is,  that  the  matter  may  thus  all 
flow  out  through  the  under  orifice,  and  none  through  the  upper.  Two 
nr  three  inches  of  the  cord  fl^culd  be  left  hanging  out  at  the  lower  ori- 
^ce;  and,  to  caufe  it  to  run  cafiiy,  it  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
iny  kind  of  emollient  ointment.  In  about  thirty-fix  hours  after  the  cord 
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kas  been  introduced,  it  may  be  drawn  out  as  far  a‘s  to  allow  all  the 
part  that  was  within  the  cavity  to  be  cut  ofF ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be 
done  every  day,  until  the  matter  be  completely  evacuated.  Thus  a 
regular  and  flow  difeharge  of  the  matter  is  procured,  the  fides  of 
the  abfeefs  gradually  contrail,  and  at  lafl  adhere  firmly  to  one  ano. 
ther,  by  reafon  of  the  flight  inflammation  kept  up  on  them  by  the 
friilion  of  the  cord.  As  the  difeharge  leffens,  the  cord  ought  alfb 
to  be  diminiflied  in  fize ;  and  when  the  former  becomes  very  fmall, 
the  cord  may  be  taken  away  altogether;  after  which,  the  finus  will 
icon  be  thoroughly  healed,  by  comprefling  it  with  a  roller  and  fmalf 
comprefs  made  ot  linen,  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  cord.  The 
fame  method  had  been  found  to  anfwer  very  well  in  all  tumors  of  the  ! 
meliccrous  kind,  where  the  matter  is  not  very  thick,  as  well  as  ia 
tumors  of  the  fcrophulous  kind ;  but  when  the  cord  is  apt  to  prefs ' 
upon  any  very  fenfible  nervous  part,  the  cxceffive  pain  and  irritation 
it  occafions  renders  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  or  knife  preferable.^ 

The  pra£lice  is  illuftrated  by  apt  cafes ;  and  there  feems  fonic 
Cmilarity  in  the  author’s  doflrine  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr, 
Abernethy’s,  furgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital.  In  the 
treatment  of  large  abfeefles,  efpecially  of  the  lumbar  kind,  which 
carry  down  the  matter  of  the  abfeefs  fometimes  amongft  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh,  we  have  formerly  fecn  large  openings 
made  with  the  knife,  dreadful  to  refleft  on ;  all  the  mufcles 
have  been  nearly  laid  bare,  without  any  advantage;  but  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  (hocking  mifery  to  the  afflifled  patients, 
it  is  a  pleating  reflection  to  humanity,  that  unnecefiary  cruelty 
is  avoided,  and  that  furgeons  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  rendering 
their  art  more  ufeful,  with  Icfs  pain  to  the  unfortunate  fufFerers. 

The  whole  art  is  becoming  milder;  and  we  may  hint,  if  the 
ufe  of  judicious  comprefs  and  fponge  tents  were  better  under- 
ftood,  not  only  in  flnuous  ulcers,  but  likewife  in  wounds  of  a 
certain  defeription,  they  would  be  found  excellent  auxiliaries  to 
the  art,  and  render  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  iiflulous  ulcers, 
&c.  lefs  fcverc. 

On  futures,  of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  and  aneurifths,  little 
appears  novel ;  but  fome  of  the  cafes  may  be  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  efpecially  thofe  which  deferibe  offincations  of  all  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  body. 

In  inflammations,  the  ^opinions  and  do£lrines  are  fimilar  to 
pthers,  and  the  author  adjpts  thofe  of  Dr.  Cullen,  in  general, 
which,  however,  are  exceptionable,  *  and  partly  mere  opinion. 
The  too  free  ufe  of  lead  preparations  feems  to  be  an  hazardous 
praftlce  in  fome  inftances.  The  author’s  opinion  of  amputa-* 
tion  in  the  gangrene,  though  true  in  Europe,  is  not  fo  in  hot 
climates ;  for  if  furgeons  wait  for  a  feparation,  they  may  wait 
in  vain,  for  the  patients  often  expire  before  fuch  feparation 
happens;  therefore  the  delay  of  that  operation,  under  fuel* 
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tircumftances,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  efpecially  in  large  la- 
cerared  gun-fhot  wounds.  This  dodtrine,  we  believe,  was  firft 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Rowley,  in  his  Medical  Advice  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  dunag  the  American  war. 

.  The  author  obferves,  that  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that‘ nei¬ 
ther  hemlock, nor  arfenical  preparations  ever  cured  a  confirmed 
cancer;  and  he  adds,  that  exctfion^  or  cutting  out  a  confirmed 
cancer,  .never  removed  the  difeafe,  except  for  a  (hort  time,  and 
that  when  it  returned,  it  was  always  attended  with  more  vio¬ 
lent  fymptoms  than  before.  Opiates  internally,  and  a  carrot 
poultice,  feem  the  bed  palliatives,  and  hemlock  only  a6ls  as  a 
narcotic,  Thefe  arc  certainly  juft  praftical  remarks,  and  are 
what  we  have  found  true  by  long  and  reiterated  experience,  and 
which  is  now  confirmed  by  all  the  excellent  furgeons  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  therefore  the  conftant  adminiftration  of  that  poifonous 
drug  hemlock,  except  merely  to  ftupify  the  fenfes,  is  a  difgrace 
to  the  artfc  Trick  and  defign  werc^  its  introdudtors ;  credulity 
and  faffiion  hath  been  its  fupporters ;  but  truth  and  conviftion 
ought  no  longer  to  fufFer  this  drug  to  fpread  its  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  amongft  the  moft  miferable  of  the  human  kind, 

V 

'  be  continued.  ] 


Art»  VII.  A  Cafe  of  Hydrophobia^  commonly  called  Canine  • 
Madnefs.^  from  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog^  fuccefsfully  treated* 

By  Thomas  Arnold.^  M.'D,  ‘  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy^ 
feiansy  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  245, 
8vo»  4s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1794. 

/THE  hiftory  of  any  cafe  that  can  throw  new  lights  on  the 
1  ^  hydrophobia,  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the  unne- 
csITary  prolixity  and  ufelefs  minutenefs  of  the  author  before  us, 
are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  moft  induftrious  critic. 
This  tedium,  however,  is  happily  relieved  by  fome  enlivening 
and  fenfible  obfervations  at  the  latter  end. 

The  Analyfts  of  the  Cafe* 

A  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the 
J^ighbours,  and  called  Mad  Brfsy  &c.  was  admitted  into  the 
bcicefter  General  Infirmary,  3a  of  April,  1792,  *  on  account 
of  fome  alarming  complaints,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ccnfcquenccs 
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*  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  t6  be  the  commencement  of 

*  that  diftreffing  train  of  fymptoms  which  have  been  rarely 

*  found  to  yield  to  the  (kill  of  the  phyfician/  &c.  Ormfkirk 
remedy  had  been  incfFeftually  applied.  The  wound  was  cau- 
terifed.  She  had  mocking  fits-^folids  gave  her  pain ;  but  (he 
drank  cold  zvatcr^^wns  put  into  a  cold  bath— had  a  blifter  ap. 
plied  between  the  (boulders,  and  a  plaifter  of  opium  to  the 
throat— took  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  bark  every  two  hours  in 
red  wine,  with  tinflure,  increasing  the  dofe.  Pulfe  90 — vomited, 
was  thirlty — gum  pills  were  exhibited  and  tin^ura  opii  ad  vi, 
qUarth  horis—oXwQ  oil  was  ufed  externally  and  internally — no 
difficulty  of  fwallovoing — leeches  were  applied  to  the  head,  as  (he 
complained  of  a  pain  in  that  part,  and  a  pediluvium  was  ufed— 
had  firs,  was  purged.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  recited  from 
the  3d  to  the  12th  of  April.  13th  a  blifter  ad  nucham.  16th 
difliked  fwallowing  liquids  from  the  pain  of  a  fore  throat — warm 
bath  and  laudanum  were  applied  as  remedies.  I7tb,  pain,  ri¬ 
gidity  of  mufcles;  difliked,  as  the'  nurfe  faith,  the  hearing  of 
water  poured  from  one  veflTel  to  another— glands  under  the  chin 
fwelled — complained  of  prain  in  the  breaft,  where  (he  had  been 
bitten  by  the  dog.  Mufle  was  given,  volatile  liniment  applied, 
and  (he  was  put  into  a  cold  bath  with  reluctance — on  fwallow- 
ing  a  glafs  of  water  her  whole  body  was  convulfed — (betook 
•mu(k,  and  fwallowed  red  wine,  the  former  to  the  dofe.  of  3(5 
tertla  quaque  hora.  On  the  19th  eat  Imled  beef  drank  wine, 
fwallowed  down  fago,  broth,  bifeuit,  and  a  bun. — From  this 
laft  date  to  the  4th  of  May  fwallowed  food  very  well,  but  was 
difturbed  by  the  pouring  water  out  of  a  tea-kettle.  May  4th, 
faw  a  green  man^  a  gteen  caty  &c.  pulfe  72 — 76.  The  5th  of 
May  took  fores  zinci  and  mulk,  and  occafionally  magnefia.  On 
the  7th  ^  ftffi fit — 9th,  pulfe  124.  Flowers  of  zinc  given  to 
three  grains. —  12th,  delirious  —  fpirit.  minderar.  added,  and 
laudanum. — 17th,  green  cicuta  applied  to  the  breaft — leechcS 

•  occafionally.  In  this  manner  the  cafe  was  treated  until  June 
9th,  when  lead  cream  was  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts,  letches 
repeated,  &c. — 25th,  when  bark,  nitre^  calcined  magnefia,  an(l 
laudanum  were  exhibited,  the  lift  to  g**  xij.  She  was  dilfl 
charged  cured  3d  of  July,  1792.  I 


After  this  narrative,  the  fubftance  of  which  we  claim  na 
fmall  (hare  of  merit  in  fele^fing  from  a  huge  mafs  of  difFuiivi 
verbofity,  fame  obfervations  appear,  in  which  many  remarks  c 
various  authors  are  introduced:  in  thefe  will  be  often  foun^ 
more  credulity  than  cautious  reafening  or  judgment;  hu 
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amongft  the  author^s  own  remarks  are  fomc  well  worJhyof  atten¬ 
tion.  A  feries  of  queftions  follow,  relative  to  the  hydrophobia 
and  its  fymptoms,  chiefly  extracted  from  what  numerous  authors’ 
have  written  on,  the  fubjeit ;  but  for  thefe  and  the  aiifwers,  con¬ 
jectures  and  various  opinions,  the  work  bef.jrc  us  may  be  con- 
fulted  by  the  curious.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  from  the  con- 
tradidlory  accounts  of  authors,  and  the  wonderful  relations  of 
cafes,  where  a  difturbed  imagination  feems  oftencr  to  prcfxdc 
•  than  cool  refleftion,  that  we  have  great  reafon  to  alTcrt,  that 
many  cafes  of  the  hydrophobia,  which  have  appeared  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  frighted  all  the  world,  were  ftitiions,  or  arifing  from 
that  perturbation  of  mind,  ever  the  companion  of  thofe  who 
have  been  bitten  by  dogs  fuppofed  mad.  The  world  is  much 
obliged  to  a  learned  phym  ian^  for  his  laudable  endeavours,  in 
his  late  publication,  volume  the  fourth,  not  only  to  chafe  from 
fociety  the  difmal  and^  irrational  apprehenfions  that  have  been 
often  unneceflarily  excited  ;  but  for  his  excellent  mode  of  treat- 
ling  the  diiorder,  with  which,  in  fomc  meafure,  the  prefent  cafe 
correfponds,  as  far  as  bark,  and  tonics  of  flowers  of  zinc,  were 
ufed. — ^Dr.  Arnold’s  concluding  obfervations  are,  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  excellent ;  but  we  wi(h,  if  ever  that  gentleman  (hould 
refume  the  pen,  either  on  this  or  any  other  occafion,  that  he 
would  cqmprefs  his  fubje^l  into  a  fmaller  compafs,  and  rather 
give  the  mode  and  refult  of  his  praftice,  than  exhibit  a  long  de- 
fultory  difeourfe ;  fed  verburn  fapientiy  &c.  > 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  .we  fliould  remark,  that  eating 
hiled  beef  &c.  on  the  I9rh  of  April,  with  broth^  fagOj  and 
wlney  bifeuit  and  a  bun^  or  wig,  appears  to  us  extraordinary, 
and  is  contradidlory  to  the  nature  of' the  hydrophobia;  nor  can 
we  reconcile  the  adminiftcring  bark  and  nitre^  rnagnefia  and 
laudanum^  on  the  25th  of  May,  as  they  appear  incongruous 
pradtices.  The  very  foul  of  medicine  is  confiftency;  and  he  is 
the  beft  phyfician  who  lead  deviates  from  uniformity  in  his  pre- 
feriptions.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  with  thefe  little  blemifhes 
excepted,  the  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  as  it  contains 
fome  new  information,  efpecially  that  which  rcfulls  from  the 
real  fads  accurately  obferved  by  Mr.  Me'ynell. 


*  Dr.  Rowley. 
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Art.  VII.  Zsonomia\  or^  TT^e  Laws  ^  Organic  Lift.  Volume 
the  Firjl^  By  Erafmus  t)arwiny  M.jD.F.R*S.  410.  ll.  ^s. 


boards.  Johnfon.  London,  ^794* 

[  Continued from  our  lafl  Number.  ] 


next  four  feclions,  viz.  the  XVIIIth,  XIXth,  XXth, 
and  XXIlL'are  employed  on  four  fituations  of  our  fyftem, 


which,  in  their  moderate  degrees,  are  not  ufually  termed  dif- 
cafes,  and  yet  abound  with  many  curious  and  inftruftive  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  thefe  afe Jleep^  reverie^  vertigo^znA  drunkennefs. 

I.  Dr.  Darwin  begins  his  obfervations  on  lleep,  by  all'erting, 
as  before,  that  in  this  ftate  volition  is  fufpended.  On  this  point 
we  ftated,  in  our  laft  number,  an  apparent  difference  between 
our  author  and  Profeflbr  Stewart;  but,  on  farther  examination, 
the  difference  appears  to  be  more  nominal  than  real.  On  this 
fubjeft  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  feem  to  pofiefs  his  ufual  clearnefs; 
for  while  he  contends  that  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  fleep,  he  afferts  that  there  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  influence 
of  the  will.  The  term  volition,  it  fhould  feem,  is  ufed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  in  the  fenfe  that  our  author  ufcs  the  word  volun- 
tarity,  that  is,  for  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  willing  ;  white 
Dr.  Darwin  confines  it  to  an  active  fenfe — to  the  will  aftively 
exerted;  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Locke. 
Agreeing  then  in  fubftance  in  their  fundamental  polition,  there 
is  a  general  agreement  in  their  account  of  the  nature  of  fleep, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  train  of  ideas  in  dreams. — 1  he 
obfervation  is,  however,  peculiar  to  our  author,  that  as  volition 
is  fufpended,  the  other  faculties  cf  the  fenforium  are  more 
ftrongly  excited,  particularly  the  fenfibility.  And  this  obferva¬ 
tion  ferves  to  explain  many  of  the  more  curious  phenomerva  cf 
fleep. 

'^rhe  increafe  in  the  fenfibility,  irritabilit}",  and  afTociability, 
Df .  Darwin  aferibes  to  the  fufpenfion  of  volition  having  left  a 
greater-  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  to  be  expended  by 
the  other  fenforral  powers ;  and  hence  he  obferves  our  irritabi¬ 
lity  to  internal  flimuli  (for  the  external  are  fhut  out)  is  not  only 
greater  in  fleep,  but  increafes  as  our  fleep  is  prolonged.  Whence 
digeftion  and  fccretion  are  better  performed  in  fleep  than  in  our 
waking  hours;  and  our  dreams  in  the  morning  have  greater 
livelincfs  and  vivacity,  as  our  fenfibility  increafes,  than  at  night 
when  we  firft  lie  down.  And  hence  epileptic  fits,  which  are 
always  occafioned  by  feme  difagreeable  fenfation,  fo  frequently 
attack  thofc  w’ho  are  fubjcdl  to  them,  in  their  fleep ;  becaufe  at 
this  time  the  fyftein  is  more  exciteable  by  painful  fenfation  trom 
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internal  ftimuli ;  and  the  power  of  volition  is  then  fuddcniy 
exerted  to  relieve  this  pain,  the  ftruggle  conftiCuting  the  epi¬ 
leptic  convulfion. 

7'hefe  obfervations  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  what  the  reader 
will  find  in  this  chapter,  which  is  altogether  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  very  high  degree. 

That  our  fenfibility  is  increafed  in  fleep  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  proof  is  not  equally  ftrong  as  to  the  irritability  and  the 
power  of  alI<>ciation.  The  increafe  of  the  fenfibility  in  fleep 
explains  a  phenomenon  which  others  have  no  doubt  obferved  as 
well  as  the  writer  of  this  article.  There  arc  men  that,  in  the 
progrefs  of  life,  have  ceafed  to  weep  in  their  waking  hours  for 
real  diftrefles,  who  in  their  dreams  have  the  founts  of  their  eyes 
fometimes' opened  by  ideal  forrows,  and  their  pillows  fteeped 
with  fruitlefs  tears.  The  proof  of  the  increafe  of  our  fenfibi¬ 
lity  on  the  approach  and  during  the  continuance  of  fleep,  may 
indeed  jbe  brought  from  the  pleafures  as  well  as  the  pains  of  fen- 
fation  that  at  fuch  tlrnes  afFeft  us.  Sleep,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  mythology  the  brother  of  death,  is  deferibed  by  Homer  as 
enamoured  of  one  of  the  graces  (Iliad,  XIV..  267).  Mr.  Hurnc, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  imperfeftion  of  me  mythological  allegories, 
approves  of  the  brotherhood  of  fleep,  but  can  fee  no  propriety 
in  giving  him  a  m'iftrefs.  On  this  point,  however,  the  poet 
was  a  better  judge  than  the  philofopher,  as  thofe  who  ftud^  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  chapter  before  us,  will  probably  agree. 

Dr.  Darwin  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  definition  of  per¬ 
fect  fleep,  the  eflence  of  which,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
few  obfervations  we  have  extracted,  is,  that  during  this  ftate 
I  the  power  of  volition  is  totally  fufpended ;  that  the  other  fenfo- 
rial  powers,  particularly  the  fenfibility,  are  increafed  in  their 
energy,  but  that  their  connexion  with  the  external  world  is  cqt 
off,  the  organs  of  fenfe  having  their  functions  fufpendec}. 

Though  this  chapter  is  full  of  curious  and  interefting  obfer¬ 
vations,  there  are  foitie  points  that  we  could  have  wifbed  t6 
have  feen  more  fully  difeufled.  The  various  ufes  of  fleep  in  the 
animal  economy  form  a  fubjeft  of  great  importance.  Its  efFedls 
on  the  intclledlual  faculties  are  particularly  interefting.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the  powers  of  volition  fhouM 
he  moft  energetic  in  the  morning,  and  thofe  of  fenfation  the  re- 
verfe.  The  truth  of  this  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Literary 
compofition  requires,  perhaps,  as  much  voluntary  exertion  as 
iny  effort  of  the  mind,  efpecially  pn  fubje£ts  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  chiefly  engaged.  Yet  we  do  not  know  that  diftin- 
gnilhed  authors  have  generally  appropriated  the  morning  for 
literary  exertions.  In  feme  inftances  we  have  known  the 
evening  and  the  night  devoted  to  painful  and  fuccefsful  ftudies. 
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Among  the  Greeks  it  Is  known,  that  works  which  exhibited 
fi^ns  of  labour  were  faid  to  fmcll  of  the  lamp ;  and  the  moon  is 
auerted  in  every  age  to  have  been  the  lamp  of  wildom. 

2.  Reverie  differs  from  fleep  in  this  refpeil,  that  in  it  the 
powers  of  volition  are  not  fufpended,  though  the  external  world 
is  Qiut  out,  or  at  leaft-  our  attention  to  it  is  prevented  by  the 
great  efforts  of  volition,  or  the  great  fenfation  of  pleafure  with 
which  we  purfue  fome  interefting  train  of  ideas.  In  reverie 
we  ceafe  to  be  confeious  of  our  exiftence,  are  inattentive  to 
time  and  place,  and,  when  it  is  fuddenly  difturbed  by  the  ap. 
pulfes  of  external  objefls,  we  wake  as  from  a  dream,  and  return 
with  regret  or  furprife  to  the  common  trail  of  life.  The  trains 
of  ideas  in  reverie  differ  from  thofe  of  delirium  or  lleep,  as  ' 
they  are  kept  confiftcht  by  the  power  of  volition ;  and  they 
differ  from  the  trains  of  ideas  belonging  to  infanity,  as  they  are 
as  frequ'*nily  excited  by  fenfation  as  volition.  In  lleep  the 
nerves  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  though  fufceptible  of  irritation, 
are  not  expofed  to  the  ftimuli  of  external  objetSls;  in  reverie 
they  are  expofed  to  the  ufual  ftimuli,  but  the  a£lion  to  which 
they  are  excited  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  fenfation  or  attention, 
Dr.  Darwin  refers  to  a  very  curious  hiftury  of  reverie  in  the 
Laufanne  Tranfailiohs,  and  fubjoins  a  cafe  that  fell  under  his 
own  care,  not  a  little  interefting  and  inftructive. 

He  confideis  reverie  in  its  higher  degrees  as  a  difeafe,  and  as 
allied  in  its  nature  to  convulfion  and  infanity. 

3.  Perliaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  before  us  more  truly 
original  than  the  chapter  on  vertigo;  and  this  very  circumftance 
renders  it  almoft  impollible  to  convey  any  diftinCt  notion  of  its 
contents  within  our  limits.  The  fundamental  poftiion  is,  that 
in  learning  to  walk  vve.  judge  of  the  diftances  of  objedls  by  the 
eye  ;  and  by  obferving  their  perpendicularity  determine  our  own. 
Some  mufcular  exertion  is  neceflary  to  preferve  our  perpendi-p 
cular  pofture,  and  if  at  any  time  we  find  ourfelvcs  Inclining  to 
one  fide,  we  r?ftore  our  equilibrium  by  an  effort  of  the  mufcles 
on  the  other  fide.  Whatever  then  deprives  u*^  of  the  ufual 
means  of  determining  our  own  perpendicularity,  or  confufes  our, 
judgment  on  the  fubjc(2,  produces  a  deviation  from  the  uprightL 
pofition  of  our  bodies,  and  introduces  vertigo.  No  one  that  hi 
noodwinked  can  walk  In  a  ftraight  line  for  a  hundred  fteps  to-l 
getber.  The  faA  is,  he  canriot  walk  upright,  and  by  moving! 
fiis  foot  to  the  right  or  the  left  to  fupport  his  inclining  weighJ 
fie  errs  from  the  line  he  wifhes  to  proceed  in.  I 

People  become  giddy  when  they  look  from  the  fummit  of  4 
high  tower,  becaufe  being  fo  much  elevated,  the  objects  arounj 
them  arc  out  of  the  fpherc  of  diftincl  vifion,  and  they  are  oblig^ 
19  balance  their  bodies  by  the  lefs  accurate  f;;eiings 
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jnufcles.  A  fenfe  of  giddinefs  alfo  occurs  when  we  ride  over  a 
plain  covered  with  fnow,  without  trees  or  other  eminent  ob- 
jecSs.  Here  the  uniformity  prefented  to  the  eye  is  fuch  as  to 
give  us  no  means  of  adjufting  our  own  perpendicularity* 

In  this  imnner  Dr.  Darwin  goes  on  to  examine  all  the  va« 
rious  fituations  in  which  vertigo  occurs  ;  (hewmg  that  in  each 
of  thefe  it  is  to  be  referred  to  our  being  furroundcd  by  objeds  in 
an  unaccuftomed  point  of  view,  which  prevents  us  from  deter¬ 
mining  by  them  our  own  perpendicularity.  When  experience 
teaches  us  the  relative  fituation  of  fuch  objeds,  vertigo 
goes  ofF. 

The  dizzlnefs  felt  in  the  head  after  feeing  objeds  in  unufual 
motion,  Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes  to  be  no  other  than  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  motions  of  the  optic  nerve  excited  by  thofe  objeds, 
and  which  engage  pur  attention*  ‘  Thus  on  turning  round  on 
‘  one  foot,  the  vertigo  continues  for  fome  feconds  of  time  after 

*  the  perfon  is. fallen  on  the  ground;  and  the  longer  he  continues 

*  to  revolve,  the  longer  will  continue  thefe  fucceflive,  motions  of 
‘  the  parts  of  the  optic  nerve.*  This  explanation  of  a  curious 
phenomena,  firft  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Darwin,  Philofophical 
Tranfadions,  Vol.  LXXVIth,  has  been  controverted  by  Dr. 
Wells,  in  his  ingenious  and  proVound  work  on  vifion  *.  If 
this  account  of  the  matter  be  juft.  Dr.  Wells  obferves,  no  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  furrounding  objeds  ought  to  take  place,  if 
we  turn  round  with  our  eyes  fhut,  and  opep  them  on  falling  to 
the  ground ;  for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding  objeds  could 
not  fend  their  pidures  to  the  retina,  there  would  be  no  fpedra 
to  prefent  themfelves  afterwards  in  rotation — but  the  contrary 
is  the  truth — no  difference  in  the  circumgyration  of  objeds  takes 
place,  whether  in  revolving  the  eyes  have  been  fhut  or  open. 

To  this  ftriking  obfervation  Dr.  Darwin,  in  an  appendix  to 
this  volume,  replies,  ‘  that  when  a  perfon  revolves  in  a  light 
‘  room  with  his  eyes  clofed,  he  neverthelefs  perceives  diffe- 
‘  rences  of  light,  both  in  quantity  and  colour,  through  his  eye- 

*  lids  as  he  turns  round ;  and  readily  gains  fpedra  of  thofe 
‘  differences.*  On  this  point  we  obferve  Dr.  Wells  rejoins 
(Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  September),  that  the  circumgyra¬ 
tion  of  objeds  takes  place  equally  when  the  previous  revolving 
has  been  performed  not  only  with  the  eyes  fhut,  but  in  a  room 
completely  darkened,  the  light  being  admitted  as  the  perfon 
falls  to  the  ground — an  experiment  which,  if  it  fucceeds  uni¬ 
formly,  we  conceive  it  will  be  difficult  to  invalidate. 

*  E2ay  on  Single  Vifion  with  Two  Eyes,  p.  93, 
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pur  author,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  fe£lion,  explains 
the  fymptoms  that  accompany  vertigo — parricuhaly  the  noife  in 
the  head  and  ficlcnefs  at  ftomach.  A  very  curious,  and,  we 
apprehend,  a  very  juft  explanation  is  alfo  given  of  the  vertigo 
which  is  apt  to  aft'eft  perfons  at  the  period  of  life  when  trie 
fight  becomes  indiftindt ;  and  of  the  auditory  vertigo,  or  noife 
in  the  head,  which  generally  attends  the  firft  Ijmptoms  of 
dcafntfs. 

4.  1  he  fciffion  o«  drunkennefs  commences  by  explaining  the 
plcafurable  fenfation,  and  the  difpofitiori  to  fleep,  by  which  it  is 
uftiered  in.  After  great  fatigue. or  inanition,  when  the  flomach 
is  filled  fuddenly  even  with  common  food,  a  degree  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  often  takes  place.  Wine  and  opium,  it  is  aifo  obferved, 
produce  their  eftedis  moft  powerfully  after  fatigue  or  inanition. 
Thefe  fafts  are  explained  by  our  recolle£lirg  that  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  ftimulating  material  w’ill  excite  an  organ  into  ener- 
12:etic  ailion,  after  it  has  lately  been  torpid  from  defect  of 
ftimulus. 

Intoxication  begins  with  a  difpofition  to  fleep;  but  noife, 
light,  bufinefs,  or  the  exertion  of  volition,  prevent  it,  and  the 
drunkard  proceeds  in  his  courfe.  Through  this  our  author  at¬ 
tends  him,  explaining  the  phenomena  as  they  occur,  e.g.  why 
pleafure  is  produced  by  intoxication,  and  pain  is  relieved  by  it— 
ivhy  drunkards  ftammer  and  ftagger,  and  are  liable  to  weep- 
why  they  make  pale  urine  and  vomit — why  they  fee  objefis 
double  —  why  they  become  delirious,  ftupid,  drowfy,  and 
Cematofe. 

He  aifp  inquires  why  attention  of  the  mind  diminifties 
drunkennefs;  explains  the  difordered,  irritative  motions  of  the 
ftnfes  that  it  occafions;  and  points  out  the  difeafes  to  which  it 
gives  birth.  This  fedipn,  like  the  other  three,  is  concluded  by 
a  definitiori. 

Thefe  four  feSions  are  written  in  a  more  ornamented  ftyle 
than  the  reft  of  the  work,  efpecially  the  laft,  w’hich  abounds  in 
the  graces  of  compofition.  ‘  In  treating  of  the  effects  of  the 
grape,  it  is  difficult  for  a  great  poet  to  fufpend  his  fancy.  The 
powers  of  the  imagination  are  perpetually  ftimulated  by  the 
memory ;  and  the  lyric  fongs  of  many  a  hard  crowd  on  his  re¬ 
membrance. 

To  thefe  feflions  fuccceds  the  XXIId,  *  On  Propenfity  to 
*  Motion,  I^epetition,  and  Imitation.* 

Propenfity  to  motion,  as  has  been  already  explained,  is  in 
the  living  body  the  necelTary  confequence  of  inactivity ;  be- 
caufe,  during  this  inadlivity,  the  fcnlorial  power  accumulates, 
and  with  its  accumulation  the  difpofition  to  action  augments. 
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There  muft,  however,  be  fonie  flimulus  to  excite  this  aJlivity; 
aud  if  neither  defire,  averfion,  plcafijre,  pain,  or  external  Iti- 
mulas,  operate,  aition  is  produced  by  Ibine  link- of  affociation. 
Hence  indolent  people  repeat  the  fame  verfe,  or  hum  the  fame 
tune,  for  hours  together : 

*  Onward  he  trudged,  not  knowing  what  he  fought. 

And  whiilled,  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.* 

Motions  repeated  for  fome  time,  foon  become  afl'oeiated  toge¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  feventh  law  of  animal  caufatlon  (Section 
IVth);  and  thus  are  eafier  performed  than  other  kinds  of  aftion. 
If  the  ftimiilus  be  repeated  at  uniform  intervals  of  time,  the 
a(&ion,  whether  of  our  mufcles  or  organs  of  fenfe,  is  produced 
with  ftill  greater  facility  and  energy,  the  acquired  habit  afSfting 
the  power  of  the  ftimulus. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  illuftrated  by  a  reference  to  rhim:s 
and  alliterations  in  poetry,  and  to  other  phenomena  of  the  fine 
arts.  ‘ 

Imitation  Dr.  Darwin  confiders  as  ah  univerfal  propenfity, 
Man,  according  to  Ariftotie,  is  an  imitative  animal.  Imitation 
confifts  in  repetition,  the  eafieft  of  ^11  kinds  of  action.  As  our 
perceptions  are,  in' our  author’s  opinion,  copies  or  imitations 
of  fome  properties  of  external  matter,  the  propenfity  to  imita¬ 
tion  is  thus  interwoven  with  our  exiftence,  and  may -be  faid,' 
indeed,  to  conftitute  all  the  operations  of  ohr  minds. — On  this 
notion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  that  our  perceptions  are  copies  of  the 
properties  of  matter — material  copies — we  have  already  given 

our  opinion.  _ _  _ _ 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  four  kinds  of  imitation  referable 
to  the  four  fenforial  powers. 

The  doftrine  of  imitation  he  employs  to  explain  fympathv, 
and  all  our  virtue^s ;  the  operation  of  contagions  on  the  bodv, 
wd  the  fex  of  tlie  embryon.  In  this  reafoning  there  appears  to 
us  fomething  very  fanciful,  or  very  unintelligible. 

Thefe  fubjeifs  being  difeuTed,  Dr.  Darwin  flaps  forward  to 
illuftrate  fome  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  and  to  trace  ,out 
their  moft  efficacious  methods  of  cure  ;  and  he  commences  this 
in  Secllori  XXIII.  with  a  fhort  account  of  the  circulatory 
fyllem. 

To  this  fuccceds,  in  Scdl.  XXIV.  a  defeription  of  the  fecre- 
tions  of  faliva,  and  of  teais,  and  of  the  lachryir.al  fack. 

Sedl,  XXV.  is  employed  on  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  and 
Sea.  XXVI.  on  the  glands  2nd  membranes. 

In  thefe  feftions  defeription  is  relieved  by  r  flexions,  and 
n^any  ftriking  and  important  prailical  obfervations  are  to  be 
fuuud.  It  would  give  us  great  pleafure  to  enter  particularly 
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on  their  contents;  but  the  length  to  which  our  account  of  this 
work  has  already  extended,  forbids  us  to  indulge  our  inclina- 
lions.  Dr.  Darwin  confiders  the  veins  as  a  fylfem  of  veffels 
abforbing  blood,  as  the  la'5leals  and  lymphatics  are  fyftcms  of 
veffels  abforbing  chyle  and  lymph  ;  and  his  reafons  for  this  fcem 
to  us  fatisfaclory.  All  the  fluids  going  through  the  glands  and 
capillary  veffels,  he  confiders  as  undergoing  a  chemical  change, 
and  acquiring  new  combinations,  in  which  procefs  the  matter 
of  heat  is  given  out.  Hence,  he  obferves,  when  the  action  of 
thefe  veffels  is  incrcafed  for  a  moment,  as  in  blufhing,  a  vivid 
heat  on  the  (kin  is  the  confequence.  Thus  blufliing  is  a  che* 
mical  procefs  I  Dr.  Darwin  ffems  to  accede  to  the  new  theory 
of  animal  heat  throughout,  though  he  has  not  entered  at  any 
length  into  this  important  fubje£l ;  a  circumftance  that  wc 
regret; 

In  treating  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  an  incidental  opi- 
oion  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  gout.  Dr.  Darwin  confiders 
this  difeafe,  in  its  regular  form,  as  commencing  with  a  torpor 
of  the  liver ;  and  the  inflammation  of  the  ball  of  the  toe  as 
tirifmg  by  fympathy  from  this  torpor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  noftrils  fucceeds  a 
torpor  in  the  feet  from  expofurc  to  cold. 

Seef.  XXVII.  treats  of  haemorrhages,  which  he  divides  into 
two  kinds,  haemorrhages  frem  inflammation  and  from  venous 
paralyfis.  The  firft  he  apprehends  are  curable  by  a  fteady  ap¬ 
plication  of  cold,  of  which  feveral  inftances  are  given.  He  even 
fup[>ofes  that  haemorrhages  from  the  lungs  might  be  flopped  by 
the  cold  bath  ;  for  the  Ihortnefs  of  breath  in  thofe  that  go  fud- 
dcnly  into  cold  water,  is  not  owing  to  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  but  to  the  quiefcence  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
from  affociation.  The  laft  kind  of  haemorrhages  are  cured  by 
opium,  preparations  of  fleel,  bark,  &c. :  but  thefe  produce  a 
more  certain  effeft,  if  venefeilion  or  a  cathartic  be  premifed. 

Se<fl.  XXVIII.  treats  cf  the  paralyfis  of  the  abforbent  fyllem. 
Here  the  author  takes  occafion  to  define  a  particular  fpecies  of 
atropliy  arifiiig  from  a  paralyfis  of  the  ladileals;  to  give  his  fen- 
timents  on  the  proximate  caufe  of  dropfy;  on  the  caufes  of 
herpes,  mefentei  ic  and  pulmonary  confumption  ;  and  to  explain 
the  reafon  why  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  fo  difficult  to  heal.  He 
alfo  notices  with  approbation  Dr.  Beddoes’  new  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  conlumptions. 

Sect  XXIX.  confifts  of  the  tranflation  of  a  Latin  thefis 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin^  and  printed  in  178c. 
T  he  fubjecl  is  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  abforbent  fyftem; 
and  this  eUhy  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned. 
Here  it  is  properly  introduced,  forming  a  fcclion,  and  indeed  a 
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neccflary  fefiion,  of  the  work  before  us.  '  It  occupies  forty-four 
pages,  and  contains  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  dropfy 
and  diabetes,  and  of  many  of  the  moll  Angular  appearances  of 
;he  animal  economy.  In  the  connexion  in  which  it  now  (lands 
it  will  be  better  underftood  ilun  formetly;  and  it  will  remain  a 
monument  of  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  y^ung  man,  over 
whofe  untimely  fate  the  friends  of  fcience  and  virtue  have  deeply 
lamented.  It  is  true  fome  part  of  the  merit  of  the  work  will 
probably  be  transferred  from  the  foil  to  the  father;  but  this 
matter  ought  not  to  be  nicely  ferutinifed  ;  nor  will  it  be  thought 
neceflary  to  examine  it  at  all,  by  tbofe  who  knew  the  fingular 
powers  and  endowments  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Seel.  XXX.  treats  of  the  paralyfis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

In  this  Dr.  Darwin  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  afFcds-  the  liver,  and  particularly  the  bile 
dufts ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  ufe  of  cledricity  in  cafes  of 
paralyfis  of  thefe  duds.  He  alfj  relates  fome  experiments  oil 
pile-ll6nes.’  This  fedtion  concludes  as  follows: 

‘  III.  I  fhall  conclude  this  fcclion  on  the  difeafes  of  the  liver 
^  in^udled  by  fpirituous  liquors,  with  the  *  well-known  (lory  of 
^  Prometheus,  which  feems,  indee^,  to  have  been  invented  by 

*  phyficians  in  thoCe  ancient  times,  when  all  things  were  clothed 
^  in  hieroglyphic,,  or  in  fable.  Prometheus  was  painted  as 
‘  dealing' Are  from  heaven;  which  may  well  reprefent  the  in- 
‘  flammable  fpirit  produced  by  fermentation,*  which  may  be  (aid 
^  to  animate  or  enliven  the  man  of  clay :  "whence  the  conquefts 
‘  cf  Bacchus,  as  well  as  the  temporary  mirth  and  noife.of  his 
^  devotees.  But  the  after- punidimen^  of  thofe  who  (leal  this 
^  accurfed  fire  is  a  vulture  gnawing  the  liver;  and  well  aU.ego- 
^  rifes  the  poor  inebriate  lingering  Cor  years  under  painful  hepa-* 

'  tic  difeafes. -^When  the  expediency  of  laying  a  further  tax  on 

*  the  didillation  of  fpiritnous  liquors  from  grain  was.canvaiTcd 

*  before  ihe  Houfeof  Ccimmons  feme  years  ago,  did  c.f 

‘  the  didillers,  with  great  truth,  tVhey  take  the  bread  frcjn  the 
^  people  and  convert  it  into  poifon  !  Yet  is  this  manufai^ory' of 
^  difeafe  permitted  to  continue,  as  appears  by  its  paying  info  the 

*  treafury  near  a  million  cf  money  annuklly.  And  thus,  under 

‘  the  names  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  whificy,  ufquebaugb,  Y^ine, 
^  cyder,  beer,  and  porter;  alcohol  is  become  the  baae  ofithc 
^  Chridian  world,  as  opium  of  the  Mahcufcian.  . 

Evje  !  parrCy  liher  ? 

Parce^  gravi  metuende  thirfo  - HoR.* 

Here  alfo  we  mud  clofe  our  account  of  this  extraordinary 
work  at  prefenr,  to  refume,  apd  we  h'>pe  to  Qoncludc  it  in  cur 
number. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Holy  Bible  \  or^  The  Books  accounted  facredly 
jfews  and  Chr  'tjlians  \  othertuife  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants ;  faithfully  tranfated  from  corteBed  Texts  of  the 
Originals^  with  various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes^  and  cru  • 
ticai  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes^  LL.D.  Vol.U 
Large  410.  London:  printed  for  the  Author,  by  J.  Davis; 
and  (bid  by  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street  j  and  J.  Johnfon, 
St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.  1792. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

A  UTHORS,  who  write  upon  a  preconceived  fyflem,  before 
they  have  eftablifhed  the  fundamental  principles,  are  fooli(h 
builders.  In  our  number  for  February  laft  was  reviewed  a 
book  of  Indian  Antiquities,  in  w'hich  an  exiftence  of  more  than 
four  thoufand  years  is  afligned  to  the  Bhagvat  Geeta.  The  date 
ot  its  compofition  is  thus  referred  to  times  before  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  the  difperlion  cf  mankind,  and  the  firft  political 
cftablilhments.  7'he  author,  very  prepofteroufly,  referved  for 
a  future  volume  the  vindication  of  the  Mofaical  hiftory.  In  a 
like  retrograde  proceflion,  and  with  the  fame  eventual  infatu- 
ation,  has  Dr.  Geddes  reprobated  the  Hebrew  chronology  from 
Arphaxad  to  Abraham,  without  proving  it  fpurious :  and,  what 
is  very  unaccountable,  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Greek  yer- 
fion,  without  authenticating  its  claim  to  the  preference.  After 
all,  he  confefles,  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  fufficiently  to 
adjuft  many  parts  of  the  feripture  computation.  Is  it  thus  he 
difeharges  his  folemn  obligations,  to  tranflate  faithfully  from  the 
correded  original  text ! 

After  frequent  hints  that  the  facred  hiftory  refts  folely  on  the 
bafts  of  human  teftimony,  the  Doclor  once  more  apprifes  and 
requefts  his  readers  to  take  notice,  that  he  conftantly  fets  afidc 
the  idea  of  infpiration,  and  confiders  the  hiftorical  part  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  mere  human  compofition. 

In  this  folemn  profeffion  he  appears  to  be  fincere.  His 
readers  have  no  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  he  thinks  favourably  of 
that  hiftory,  as  divinely  infpired.  Even  in  this  view  Mofes 
ftands  in  the  fame  predicament,  as  to  credibility,  with  HerOf 
dotus  and  Thucydides :  with  the  latter  for  the  facts  he  attefls, 
as  a  party  and  a  witnefs ; — with  the  former  for  the  tranfaflions 
prior  to  his  own  times.  Nay,  infpiration  apart,  the  Hebrew 
writer  has  preferable  claims  to  authentic  documents.  In  his 
days. the  primeval  traditions  had  proceeded  but  a  few  ftages 
from  their  fource.  The  intermediate  patriarchs,  thofe  efpe- 
ciallj  who  cxifted  before  the  flood,  lived  to  fee  eight  or  nine 
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generations  of  their  defeendants ;  and  to  four  or  five  defccius 
the  poft-diluvians  imparted  the  tranfaflioiis  of  their  own  anJ 
former  ages.  Many  of  them  were  cotemporary ;  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  each  individual  in  the  coexiftent  generation  was  the 
repofitory  of  truths,  natural,  moral,  hiftorical,  and  divine,  tranf- 
•mitted  faithfully  from  the  firft  origin  of  things.  At  any  one 
affignable  period,  before  the  Exodus,  it  was  no  Icfs  difficult  to 
fabricate  legendary  traditions,  than  to  corrupt  the  genuine. 

The  patriarchs,  both  prior  and  fubfequent  to  Noah,  had  pe¬ 
riodical  inftitutions,  fuch  as  the  weekly  fabbath,  and  perhaps 
other  ftated  times  for  facrifices — convivial  meetings — ceremo¬ 
nies  of  feven  days  continuance  for  marriage  and  funeral  fo- 
lemnities — long  periods  of  fojourning,  bondage,  and  perfecu- 
tion: — all  which  afforded  expeditious  and  fure  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  time.  Mutual  communication  had  a  .natural  tendency 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  .the  memory  of  events  too  important 
to  be  loft  in  oblivion;  and  the  difeipline  of  Providence  fervej 
at  once ‘to  exercife  that  eminent  virtue,  patience  in  tribulation; 
and  to  infpire  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  brighter  profpedls.  It 
is  fcarcely  fuppofable,  that  any  pious  Ifraelite  after  the  demife  of 
Jacob  could  be  ignorant  that  the  \feleafe  from  Egypt  flioulJ^ 
according  to  the  prophecy  intimated  to  Abraham,  be  acconv- 
pliflied  at  the  end  of  about  400  years  from  the  birth  of  Ifaac. 

On  thefe  grounds  too  wc  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  that 
Mofes,  without  the  aid  of  revelation  and  of  written  records^ 
might  with  certainty  com{X)fe  the  hiftory  of  the  world  from  its 
origin,  and  arrange  its  materials  as  now  extant,  excepting  here 
and  there  a  concife  fupplement,_and  a  few  local  notations,  by  a 
flight  change  of  names,  or  relative  pofitions,  better  adapted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Ifraelites,  after  their  I'ettlement  in  Paleftine,  and 
of  all  fucceeding  generations*  The  hiftory  of  one  people,  ih- 
terfperfed  with  incidental  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  feparate  com¬ 
munities,  was  the  fubjecl  which  Mofes  undertook  to  prepare  for 
general  information  ;  and  his  work  is  ftamped  with  much  more 
flriking  fignaturcs  of  veracity  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
flourifhed  a  thoufand  years  later,  at  a  greater  diftance  from  .the 
fource  of  primitive  knowledge,  attempted  a  general  iiiftory,  and 
egregioufly  deceived  by  the  fidlions  of  licentious  poets  atnl 
lying  priefts. 

But  why  is  Mofes  faid  to  have  produced  a  mere  human  com- 
pofition?  From  the  very  nature  and  name  of  his  firft  volume, 
Genesis,  it  may  be  expeefed  that  human  genius  could  not  in¬ 
vent  fome  parts  of  the  fubjeit,  or  human  intellect  give  a  colour 
probability  to  things  fecmingly  impoffible.  The  mode  of 
[t^anfition  from  a  ftate  of  pure  potentiality  to  actual  exiftence  is 
i‘XomprehenfibIe.  Yet  this  tranruion  mult  be  admitted;  for  if 
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«  genuine?  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  may,  by  the  rules  of  a  judi- 
‘  cious  criticifm,  be  at  length  obtained.  Such  a  copy  I  have 
«  endeavoured  to  form,  according  to  my  beft  abilities ;  and 
‘from  fuch  a  copy  I  have  made  the  following  tranflation^. 
t  I  wifti  to  avail  myfelf  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  collation  of  the  Sept* 

‘  MSS.  now  in  great  forwardnefs  ;  and  of  other  valuable  works^ 

«  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure/  pp.  20,  2i« 

It  feems  that  a  nearly  genuine  copy  is  already  obtained.  Oa 
its  authority  a  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch  has  appeared  in 
print.  What  then  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  works,  however  valuable? 
Befides,  from  a  feries  of  references,  pompoufly  fubjoined  to  the 
explanatory  notes,  we  are  authorifed  to  inform  the  public,  that 
the  Doclor’s  critical  remarks,  taken  from  fome  books  not  yet 
printed,  and  from  others  he  has  not  yet  feen,  arc  prepared  already 
for  the  prefs,  and  fufficient  in  quantity  to  f -rm  a  jull  volume  by 
themfelves.  Is  this  juft  criricifm  ?  Docs  this  commentator 
polTefejthe  prophetical  faculty?  that  infpiration  which  he  will 
not  allow  to  Mofes  ? 

This  is  a  very  fingiilar  preface.  It  might,  with  more  pro- 
pri^y,  have  been  exhibited  elfewhere,  than  in  the  front  of  a 
bible,  waiting  the  rcfult  of  propofials  for  fubfeription.  While 
we  paya  juft  tribute  of  deference  to  the  writer’s  abilities,  that 
fpirit  of  fcepticifm,  which  he  has  not  prudence  to  conceal,  ex¬ 
torts  our  difapprobaiion.  As  far  as  our  rpcolle<ftion  extends^ 
he  is  the  firft  divine,  proteftant  or  catholic,  who  has  ventured 
to  difleminate  the  principles  of  infidelity  in  the  introdudllon  to 
an  Englifti  vcrfion  of  records,  to  which  immemorial  preferip- 
tion  has  annexed  the  ideas  of'  facred  rind  venerable.  A  very 
moderate  (hare  of  forefight  would  have  induced  him  to  with¬ 
hold  from  the  public  eye  this  compofition,  with  all  its  bnlliant 
ornaments,  till  he  had  fent  his  work  entire  from  the  prefs.  In 
the  confpicuous  pofiticn,  where  it  has  a  premature  exiftence,  it 
may  difeourage  future  contributors,  and  defeat  his  finguine  ex¬ 
peditions  of  emolument  a:;d  fame. 

II.  We  proceed  to  the  tranflation,  compared  with  th:t  now 
in  ufe,  and  both  with  the  original.  In  ,our  public  verfion  of 
Gen.  i.  16,  we  read,  ‘  God  made  the  lefl'er  light  to  rule  the 


•  For  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public,  it  is  requeued  that  the  au¬ 
thor  will  be  phafed  to  produce  the  identical  copy,  whence  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  Genefis,  chap.  xi.  is  transfufed  into  his  verfion.  Wc 
fufpeft  that  he  has  been  mifled  by  the  peremptory  but  unauthenti- 
•ated  aflertions  of  Whillon,  Jackfon,  and  Kennicott,  in  favour  of 
the  Greek  computation,  which,  though  difcordant  in  its  various  iMSS. 
and  editions,  exceeds,  by  mariV  centuries,  the  uniformly  confiflent 
numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
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*  night;  be  made  the  ftars  alfo.^  Dr.  Geddes  likewife  connc<3i 
Jiars  not  with  rule^  but  with  madey  exprefled  in  the  firft  claufe, 
Injudicioufly  both.  In  his  elegant  Hebrew  and  Englilli  Bible 
Dr.  Anfelm  Bayly  conliders  this  verfe  as  parallel  with  Pfalm 
cxxxvi.  8,  9;  and  propofes  this  emendation:  ‘  God  made  the 

*  foperior  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  inferior  light,  and  (or 
^  with)  the  liars  to  rule  the  night/ 

Dr.  Geddes,  Public  Version. 

Sar^  humbled  Hagar.  i  Dealt  hardly  with  her,  Gen. 

•  xvi.  6. 

The  well  of  the  vlfible  God,  2  The  well  was  called  Beer-Ia- 
V.  14.  ha-roi. 

Ye  (hall  not  be  retainers  to  the  3  Thou  (halt  not  follow  a  multi- 
great,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing  tude  to  do  evil,  Exod.  xxiii,  2. 
evil. 

If  ye  fee  the  afs  of  your  enemy  4  If  thou  fee  the  afs  of  him  that 
fucvumblng  under  its  burden, v.,5.  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  bur¬ 
den. 

Lo!  I  fend  mine  angel  before*  5  Behold,  I  fend  an  angel  before 
thee.  Be  obfervant  of  him.  thee.  Beware  of  him,  v.  20. 

llhimbkdy  in  the  firft  example,  fuggefts  a  ludicrous  or  immo- 
ral  idea.  In  the  Septuagint  the  original  word,  which  denotes 
the  violation  of  female  purity,  is  thus  rendered  in  feveral 
texts;  and  elfewhere,  as  Jud.  xix.  24>. 

Ex.  2.  The  vifthli  God  is  improper;  efpecially  as  the  con¬ 
text  mentions  no  vifion  feen  by  Hagar  on  that  occafion.  The 
common  tranflaticn,  which  takes  roi  in  the  paflive  fenfe,  with 
rcfpcdl  to  Hagar,  is  preferable :  ‘  The  well  of  Him  that  liveth 

*  and  feeth  me/  as  in  the  margin. 

Ex.  3.  The  word  rendered  great  fignifies  both  multitude  and 
dignity.  The  context  refers  to  veracity  and  impartial  juftice 
injudicial  trials.  The  prohibition,  as  Dr.  Geddes  renders  it,  is 
vague,  and,  in  modern  ufage,  has  aipeculiar  meaning. 

Ex.  4.  Siucumb  is  from  the  northern  mint,  and  not  likely  to 
acquire  a  general  currency. 

Ex.  5.  ‘  Be  obfervant^  implies  refpedl  ‘  bexvare^  denotes  cau¬ 
tion  of  danger  from  an  inficlious  enemy.  Dr.  Geddes  better. 

The  Dodlor^s  ftyle,  though  on  the  whole  manly  and  fignih-* 
cant,  is  not  without  a  tiiidlure  of  atfcclation,  which  in  fjlemn 
fubjedls  gives  difguft. 

‘  Infotvable  queftions.*  The  verbal  is  not  analogically 
formed;  and  infjlvible  is  obfolete.  Genorrbeay  guilt-cjferin^^ 
holocaujl^  kIn/hipSy  lihatioriy  fequefiratioriy  jklp-'iffcrirgy  convention* 
tenty  vigily  are  not  more  proper,  or  better  underftood,  than 
their  equivalent  terms,  v.hich  have  acquired  cftabliftiment  from 
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prcfcriptlon ;  ifflie,  fir>  ofFering,  whole-burnt- offering,  gene- 
rations  drink-uifering,  reparation,  pallbver,  tabernacle,  even. 

Inftances  of  exprelfions  neither  ufual  nor  perfpicuous,  both  In 
finglc  words  and  phrafes,  are  thick  fown.  But 

^uid  te  exernpta  levat  fpinis  dc  plurivus  una?^}^OR% 

Pluck  out  oue  thorn  ! — to  mitigate  thy  pain, 

Wh^t  boois  it  thee,  while  many  more  remain? 

III.  The  various  readings  are  int?nded  to  fiipply  deficitencies, 
retrench  fuperfluities,  and  afrertain  the  order  of  things.  ^’Milled 
by  the  loud  clamours  - of  Whiffon  and  Kennicott  ^ijraihft  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  as  extremely  corrupt,  this  critic  has,  in 
many  needlefs  inlfances,  preferred  the  authority' of  the  vcrTi  .ns, 
not  conhJering  whether  correcStions  were  requifite.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  ^  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  f 
‘  to  i!Iu,minate  the  earth  |.’  T'he  words  between  tne  fymbols’ 
of  addition  arc  not  in  the  original.  But  Dr.  Geddes  foifts  them 
from  the 'Greek  into  his  Englifh  text.  He  then  indofes  in 
brackets  rhe  whxde  ;5thverre.  [And  let  tium  be  for  lumina¬ 
ries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens  th  illuminate  the  earth.]  A 
correfpondent  cxplaiiatory  note  contains  this  Lntcnce  of  repro¬ 
bation  :  ^  'I'his  whole  verfe  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  inter- 
*  polation^  See  Crit.  Rem.’ — But  retain  this  verle,  and  ex¬ 
punge  the  idle  addition  from  the  foregoing,  the  tautology  is 
jthen  removed.  l"hc  tranllator  could  not  more  unequivocally 
exprefs  his  perfiiafion,  that  the  authority  of  the  verfion  is  para- 
'mount  to  the  original.  -  —  —  — 

II.  O 

‘  Cain  faid  to  his  brother,  f  Let  us  w’’alk  into  the  fields.’  | 
Gen.  iv.  8.  'Fhe  latter  claufe,  omiWed,  or  rather  loff,  in  the 
Hebrew,  is  preferved  in  Sam.  Sep.  Syr.  Vulg.  &  Targ.  p'or 
its  recovery  Kennicott  refers  to  the  authority  of  Philo  the  Jew, 
inwhofe  time,  it -may  be  prefumed,  the  Hebrew  text  was  en- 
trc.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  two  brothers  brought  their 
oblations  to  the  altar  in  the  preferrce  of  witneffes,  perhaps  Adam’s 
whole  family.  The  divine  approbation  of  Abel  was,  therefore, 
JK)tified  in  public,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Heb.  xi.  4.  Cain, 
jverawed  by  the  prefence  of  his  fellow-worihippcrs,  as  ap- 
i^-eared  from  his  dowm-caft  locks,  was  wroth.  Though,  in  the 
time,  he  ftifled  his  cauLlels  refentments,  he  from  the  firft 
moment  harboured  the  deliberate  intention  of  murder,  which, 
^nJer  the  fcmblance  of  friendihin,  and  the  fecrecy  of  folitude, 

N  with  cruel  hands,  and  a  relentlefs  heart,  executed,  I'his 
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circumdance,  happily  reftored  by  a  cluf^er  of  concurrent  autho. 
ritits,  elucidates  the  hiftory,  otherwife  tbo  concife  and  obfcure. 

'  Another  important  fupplement  to  an  accidentally  mutilated 
Hebrew  text  is  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  Sam.  &  Sep.  have  pre. 
ferved  the  deficient  claufes  marked  in  thefe  two  parenthefcs: 

*  Now  the  fojourning  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  (they  and  their 

•  fathers)  in  the  land  (of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of)  Egypt, 

•  was  430  years.*  Thus  the  original  text,  when  entire,  was 
certainly  read.  Jacob*s  defcent  into  Egypt  was  215  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and  the  Exodus  was  at  the 
fameidiftance  after  the  defcent  into  Egypt.  Valuable  are  thofe 
different  readings  which  illuftrate  hiftory.  The  whole  interval 
of  430  years  anfwer  to  the  felf-fame  day,  as  in  the  next  verfe; 
Calculation  excludes  both  more  and  lefs. 

The  fymbol  of  fubtradtion  is  now  to  be  exemplified.  <  A  bit 
‘  of  its  flefh  ye  (hall  not  carry  abroad,*  Exod.  xii.  46.  Thefe 
words  are  in  the  original.  But  fome  copies  of  Sep.  add,  ^  Ye 
‘  {ball  not  leave  aught  of  it  until  the  morning.*  The  addi¬ 
tion  is  ufelefs ;  becaufe  the  prohibition  is  anticipated  in  the  6th 
verfe  of  the  fame  chapter.  Under  the  article  of  various  read¬ 
ings,  different  from  thofe  in  the  text,  no  one  has  occurred  which 
contradifts  the  original,  or  improves  the  fenfe. 

The  fymbol  of  tranfpofition  denotes  words,  fentences,  and 
paragraphs,  which,  as  .  they  now^  Hand,  feparate  things  which 
ought  to  be  in  juxta  pofition,  and  fo  deftroy  grammatical  order, 
or  the  feries  of  hiftorical  arrangement.  Important  emendations 
of  this  kind  have  unfortunately  eluded  our  adlivity  of  refearch. 
Several  diflocations,  confifting  of  long  fedlions,  are  charafterifed 
as  out  of  place.  To  our  learned  readers,  who  have  leifurc, 
fkilJ,  and  the  volume  in  their  cuftody,  w^e  refer  the  confideration 
of  the  propofed  tranfpofitions.  Among  the  many  which  have 
efcaped  the  author*s  perfpicacity,  we  fpecify  one:  ‘  Know  of  a 
^  furety  that  thy  feed  Iball  be- a  ftranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,; 

*  and  they  ihall  aflli£t  them  400  years,*  Gen.  xv.  13.  A  very 
(light  variation  of  order  would  accommodate  the  claufes  of  the 
prediiEIion  to  the  report  of  hiftory.  ^  Know*  of  a  furety  that 
^  thy  feed  (hall  be  a  llranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  400  years, 
^  and  they  (hall  ferve  (Irangers,  who  will  afflift  them.*  Thus 
is  the  fojourning  commenfurate  with  the  whole  400  years,  and 
the  term  of  bondage  and  oppreflion  reftrifted  to  a  part  of  that 
period.  So  hiftory,  as  in  o^er  cafes,  is  the  fure  interpreter  oi 
prophecy. 

As  no  copy  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  entirely  efcaped  partial 
depravation,  and  as  all  the  verfions  (by  which  miftakes  might 
be  corredted)  have  alfo,  fomewhere  or  other,  contrafted  fimila? 
bleniifhes,  infeparablc  from  the  multiplication  of  copies,  Dr. 
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Geddes  has,  with  great  labour,  collefted  various  readings  to  an 
immcnfc  extent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  (kill,  as  far  as  he 
has  given  a  fpecimen,  is  unequal  to  his  induftry. 

The  authenticity  of  the  facred  books  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  of  their  editions  by  Leufden,  Vander-Hooght,  or  Kennicott, 
for  the  Old;  nor  by  Mill,  Kufter,  or  Wetftein,  for  the  New 
Tcftament.  No:  authenticity  is  a  charafler  which  pervades 
thefe,  and  all  other  copies  colledlively,  whether  written  ot 
printed.  If  one,  fuppofe  it  the  leaft  accurate  of  all,  exhibit 
one  true  reading  peculiar  to  itfelf,  this  one  true  reading  is  an 
important  difeovery,  and  a  precious  acquifition.  In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  various  readings,  the  means  of  corredling 
errors  are  multiplied.  ‘  One  manufeript  only  of  Paterculus,  ana 

*  one  of  Hefyehius,  had  the  good  luck  to  be  preferved.  In  both 
^  the  faults  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  defers  fo  far  beyond  all 

*  redrefs,  that  thofe  books,  after  all  the  pains  of  the  acuteft 
I*  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  are  likely  to  continue  a  mere 

heap  of  errors.  Of  the  clafiic  authors  Terence  is  now  in  the 
heft  condition.  The  oldeft  and  bed  copy  is  now  in  the  Va¬ 
tican.  But  even  that  has  hundreds,  of  errors.  Moft  of  thefe 
may  be  niended  out  of  other  exemplars,  more  recent  and  of 
inferior  value.  1  am  morally  certain,  that  if  half  the  number 
of  manuferipts,  for  Terence,  were  collated  with  that  minute- 
nefs  which  has  been  ufed  for  twice  as  many  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  the  number  of  variations  would  amount  tp  above  50,000.^ 
.Bentley,  Remarks  on  a  late  Difeourfe  of  Free-thinking,  p.  g6. 
IV.  Explanatory  notes.  ‘  Let  there  be  luminaries.  It  is 
ot  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  luminaries  were  now  firft 
reated/  The  text  does  not  fay  fo ;  and  there  are  many  ftrong 
^ons  for  believing  the  contrary.  The  obje£Hon  which  may 
em  tO‘  rife  from  ver.  16,  has  no  force  but  from  theological 
item,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  To  is 
ften  equivalent  to  appoint  to  a  certain  ufe.  The  luminaries 
en  may  have  long  exifted,  and  mod  probably  did  long  cxift, . 
fore  this  period  ;  although  now,  for  the  fird  time,  they  (hone 
fth,  in  their  full  fplendour,  on  this  little  world  of  man.* 
^n.  1.  4,  - 

Neither  here  nor  in  ver.  16  does  the  facred  hidorian  affirm, 
the  luminaries  were  produced  out  of  nothing  on  the  fourth 
y»  .iThis  was  the  fird  effort  of  Omnipotence,  and  prior  to 
^  produftion  of  light.  On  the  fourth  day  they  began,  by 
nation  or  reflexion,  to  illuminate  our  upper  and  lower  hemi- 
re  alternately. 

If  Dr.  Geddes  will  admit  the  word  created  5n  the  fird 
to  fignify  the  production  of  that  which  formerly  was  not, 
at  liberty  to  take  it  every  where  elfe  in  a  lefs  driit  and 
'P^r  fenfe.  The  verbs  bara  and  gnasah  are  from  the  firlt 
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verfc  of  this  chapter  exclufively,  ufed,  without  dlftlnflicn,  to 
cxprefs  operation  upon  prc-exiilent,  but  inept  materials.  la 
contempt  of  theclogical  fyftem,  and  in  the  confidence  that  he 
has  an  infidlible  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  our  critic  and 
trandator  believes  that  the  creation  was  paft  long  before  the 
primeval,  that  is,  the  creation  week.  But  till  he  lhall  fo  define 
the  irtci  Val,  as  to  exclude  both  more  and  lefs  than  a  determinate 
day,  we  rauft  fufpend  our  aflent.  So  far  from  allowing  this 
verlion,  with  all  its  apparatus,  to  be  ‘  a  fairer  and  fuller  image 

*  of  the  prototype  than  has  yet  appeared  in  any  modern  lan- 
^  guage,’  we  affirm  that  his  fundamental  principle  (which  af- 
funie^,  thst  the  paraphrafes  and  verfions  of  the  Hebrew  Penta-  • 

arc  the  ultimate  lefts  of  its  authenticity)  is  certainly  falfe. 
This  verfion  obtrudes  on  the  Chriftian  world  a  fpurious  gene- 
alogy  ?nii  chronology^  contradictory  to  Mofes,  and  reprobated 
even  by  the  Romifh  church.  In  other  refpecls,  the  author’s 
labours  exhibit  ‘  many  imperfections,  which  will  perhaps  re- 

*  quire  tlic  bufinefs  of  his  future  life  to  retouch  and  amend/ 
Preface. 

His  learned  readers  can  fcarcely  perufe  one  chapter  where 
Dr.  Geddes  does  not  difeover  a  propenfity  to  fet  forth  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text  as  redundaiit,  mutilated,  uncertain,  or  otherwife  vi¬ 
tiated.  Of  the  many  variations  which  crowed  and  disfigure  his 
Englifh  text  with  fymbols  of  reference,  not  one  of  a  thoufand 
improves  or  fixes  the  fenfe,  where  the  common  verfion  is  ob- 
feure  or  ambiguous.  Very  few,  therefore,  are  the  real 
emendations. 

,  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  acquit  this  tranflator  from  a  vain 
and.  pragm.atical  intermeddling  with  things  facred  ^in  their 
origin,  and  confecrated  in  the  minds  of  men,  if  not  an  infi- 
iliqus  intention  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Chriftian 
faith  ;  though  we  apprehend  little  danger  from  a  work  which 
conjciftures  loofely,  but  proves  nothing.  Another  volume,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  fame  hand,  and  in  ^tbe  fame  manner,  will  not,  we 
venture  to  prclage,  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  Britifh  literature, 
to  the  Catholics,  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  proteftnnt 
churches.  . 


■ 


Art.  IX.  by  Hugh  Blai}%  D.D,  and  F.  R.  S.  Edm* 

one  of  the  ATiui/iers  of  the  High  Cfntrch^  and  ProfeJJor  of  Rhi* 
toric  and  Belles  Letires^  Edinlmrgh.  VoU  pp.  446.  8vo. 
5s.  London:  printed  for  A.  Strahan  and  T.  Cadellj  and 
W.  C  rcech,  Edinburgh.  1794. 


I N  no  fpecles  of  litcraryxompefnion  is  the  gradual  fluiluaticn 
*  of  tafte  more  obfervable  than  in  the  writings  prepared  for  the 
pulp.t,  during  the  currency  of  the  paft  and  paffir.g  century* 
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Performances  of  th‘s  clafs  more  than  fifty  years  old,  though, 
perfectly  well  underltood,  are  now  become  antiquated.  If  al¬ 
lowances  be  made  :  ir  conlTritutional  peculiarities  of  habit,  which 
characlerife  individuals,  and  ftamp  marks  of  diverfity  on  their 
compofilions,'  thefe  will  ftill  derive  a  tindlure  from  the  times ; 
and  though  the  age  produces  the  men,  tne  men  give  to  the  age 
its  form  and  prejfure. 

About  the  time’ the  two  crowns  were  united,  divines  feldotn 
could  find  a  text  plain  enough  which  did  not  feem  to  require  a 
prolix  explication ;  and  few,  however  fbort,  had  that  character 
of  fimplicity  which  might  fuperfede  a  long  portentous  chain  of 
divifions  and  fubdivifions.  Thefe  were  but  the  bafis  of  pro- 
pofitions  piled  upon  propofitions,.  which  were  feparately  to  be 
illuftrated  and  confirmed.  Certain  cautions  were  theli  to  be 
premifed  for  obviating  miftakes,  which  none  but  the  preacher 
could  forefee  ;  and  all  tins  complex  apparatus  of  machinery  was 
but  introductory  to  the  grand  object  cf  edification  ^ — the  idl^ 
re<3ory  part.  This  operofe  method  of  explication,  divifion, 
doftrine,  rcafon,  and  u(e,  was  in  vogue  till  the  reftoration,  and 
conrinued  fome  time  after. 

Then  appeared  Sanderfon  and  Borrow,  who,  deviating  tiovsx 
the  involve'd  method  of  their  predeceflbrs,  introduced  a  mode 
lefs  fornia),  though  not  quite  pure  from  the  parade  of  artificial 
compofition.  Each,  rich  in  fentiment,  feems  to  haVc  thought, 
not  in  his 'mother  tongue,  but  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  latinity^ 
the  language  at  that  time  of  the.fchools  ;  and  in  no  better  drefs 
did  either  imagine  that  his  ideas  could  be  fent  from  tlie  pulpit, 
or  the  prefs.  Their  Englifh  is  depraved  Latin. 

In  that  reign  Scott,  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  Life,  difFufe, 
figurative,  ferious,  and  fervcii',  formed  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himfelf: — a  manner  which,  without  an  equal  portion  of  con¬ 
genial  talents,  it  was  impoffible  to  imitate.  It  therefore  died 
with  him,  and  now  exifts  only  in  his  own  valuable  writings. 

Tiilotfon,  elegant  and  lively,  Sharp  plain  and  neat,  having 
formed  themfelves  on  the  admired  produdUcns  of  the  ancients, 
were  the  models  of  the  prefent  age.  -  -  '  ^ 

Clarke,  that  realbning  machine,  as  Voltaire  fomewhere  calls 
fiim,  pondered  his  fubjefts  with  patience, ^compared  the  Bible 
carefully  with  itfelf,  conjedtured  boldly,  argued  coolly,  decided 
with  caution,  wrote  with  precifion,  and  feldom  admitted  an  im- 
proper  word,  or  gave  it-a  wrong  polition. 

To  bim  fucceeded  Hoadly,  Sherlock,  and  Seeker,  of  whom 
cach*had  his  dillindl;  cbaraclers  of  excellence.  This  laft  hav- 
formed  a  llridfer  notion  than  his  predeceflbrs  of  the  fimplex 
^untaxat  et  unum  [unity  of  plan  and  fimplicity  in  its  execution], 
mtroJuced  a  mode  of  pulpit  compofition,  which  lefs  capable 
‘  A  a  3  judges 
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judges  pufbed  to  a  total  omiffion  of  marks,  to  intimate  a  tranfu 
tiop  from  one  part  of  the  fubjed  to  another.  The  refult  was  a 
multiplicity  of  elaborate  eilays  (on  common-place  topics,  with 
little  regard  whether  the  general  idea  had  any  connexion,  in 
found  and  fcnfe,  with  the  text,  or  rather  motto,  at  .the  top)j 
in  which  efTays  juft  as  little  matter  could  be  found  to  inform  the 
inte]!ed,  or  imprefs  the'  heart,  as  to  oftend  the  ear.  This  age 
boaft:s  a  great  number  of  public  inftru6lors,  more  attentive  to 
general  edification,  w^hofe  praife  is  already  in  the  churches,  and 
wbbfe  names  p  fterity  will  recolle<ft  with  veneration. 

Tt^hrs, volume,  like  the  three  others  by  the  fame  author,  enters 
the  ^theatre  without  a  prologue,  or  apology,  to  befpeak  a  fa, 
VQuraUe  reception.  No  fooner  was  the  fecond  publiflied,  than' 
faid  to  be  Itfs  meritorious  than  the  former.  The  third  too  was 
pronounced  lefs  perfeiSk  than  the  fecond;  and  now  fome  readers 
expiefs  their  preference  of  the  third  to.  the  fourth.  Allithree, 
however,  had  a  rapid  and  extenfive  circulation;  and  though  this 
fourth  has  fcarcelyi^  furmouDied  the  ^  damp  exhalations  ^off'thc 
prefs,*irds  already  in  many  hands ;  and,  if  we  be  not  mifinformed, 
a  new  impreffion  now  employs  the  compofitors.  This  intelli¬ 
gence,  if  premature,  may,  a»  lead  be  prophetical.  . 

The  contents  of  the  volume,  or  rather  the  titles  of  thefe 


The  contents  of  the ^  volume,  or  rather  the  titles  of  thefe 
twenty  fermons>  are,  L  The  Caufes  of  Men^s  being  weary  of 


twenty  iermons>  are,  i.  ,1  ne  t^auies  or  men  s  peiqg  weary  01 
Life-L  llr,* Charity  lixefTnd  of  ihe  ^Commandment,  JII.  Uur 
X^ives  arc  in  the  Ha|)d  pf  God.  IV".  The  Mixture  of  bad  and 
good  Men  in  Society.  V.  The  Gofpel  affords  Relief  to  the 
Piftreffed;  VL  Luxury  and  Liceniioufnefs.  VII.;  The  Pre- 
fence  of  God  in  a  future  State.  VIIJ.  Curiofity  concerning 
the  Affairs  of  others.  IX.  We  are  now  ignorant  of  the  Ways 
of  God.  X.  The  Slavery  of  Vice.  XL»  Importance  of  pub¬ 
lic  Worfhip.  XII.  The  Fafbv  nicfi  the  World  palTeth  away. 
XIII.  Tranquillity  of  Mind.  XIVi»Men^  Misfortunes  charge¬ 
able  on  themfelvcs.-  'XV.i  Integrity  the  Guide  of>iLife. 
XVI.  Submillion  to  the  Divine iWilkr ’XVII.  Friendflbipi 
XVIII.  Our  Condudwith^regard  to  future  Events.  XIXv  On 


•  following  the  Multitude  to  do^  Evil.  XX.  The  Wifdom  of 
God.  Inatj-rq"!  y  Ji  j 


Sermon  I.  ‘  I  am  weary  of'  my  Life,’  Job  x.  !*•  The  au¬ 
thor  eonfiders  the  words' as'  expreffing  the  fentiment,  i-  oft 
difconfented-!-2.  of  aniaffli^ed — a  devout  man.  Three 
clafles,  he  obferves,  ' are  cBiefly  liable  to  the  difeafe  of 'a  diicon- 
tented  mind,  the  idle,'  the  luxurious,  the  crimiiul.’ 


•  ,1  _  *  r'  I  IT;  >  i 

EXTRACT,  V 

*  **  ' 

‘  Firft.  This  weaiinefs  of  life  is  often  found  among  cthe  iukf 
perfons  commonly  in  eafy  circuipfiances  of  fortune,  who  are  not  cd- 
^9]^ed  ip  any  of  the  laboriojis  o(;9upa4ons  of  the  worlds  and  who  arei 
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at  the  fame  time,  without  energy  of  mind  to  call  them  forth  into  any 
ocher  line  of  aflion.  In  this  languid,  or  rather  torpid  Hate,  they 
have  fo  many  vacant  hours,  and  are  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  fill  up  their 
time,  that  their  fpirits  utterly  fink$  they  become  burdeufome  to 
tbemfelves,  and  to  every  one  around  them,  and  drag  with  pain  the 
load  of  exiftence.  What  a  convincing  proof  is  bereiy  [here]  afibrded 
that  man  was  defigned  by  his  Creator  to  be  an  adive  being,  whofe 
happinefs.is  to  be  found,  not  merely  in  reft,  but  in  occupation  and 
puriuit  ?  The  idle  are  doomed  to  fuffer  the  natural  punifiimcnt  of 
their  inaftivity  and  folly ;  and  for  their  complaints  of  the  tireforac^ 
nefs  of  life,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  awake  from  the  dream  of  (loth, 
and  to  fill  up,  with  proper  employment,  the  miferable  vaicanties  of 
their  days.  Let  them  ftudy  to  become  ufeful  to  the  world,  and  they 
lhall  foon  become  left  burdenfome  to  themfelves.  They"(hall  begin 
to  enjoy  exiftence  ;  they  (hall  reap  the  rewards  which  Providence  hat 
annexed  to  virtuous  a£iivity‘;  and  have  no  more  reafon^to  fay,  *  My 
*  foul  is  weary  of  my  life/  ♦  •  •  ♦  ,  .  :x 

*  Thus  I  have  placed  before  you,  in  various  views,  the  fentiment 

10  the  text;  and  fliewn  in  whatcircumftances.  and  from  what  caufesi 
that,  difrelilh  of  life  arifes,  which  is  often  found  among  mankind* 
Osa^tevi^w  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  thai  it  is 
oftener  to  be  aferibed  to  pur  own  vices^^and  follies,  than  to  any  other 
caufe.  Among  the  multitudes  in  the  world  to  whom  life  at  this  day 

11  burdenfome,  the  far  greater  number  is  of  thofe  who  have  rendered 
it  fo  to  themfelves.  Their  idlenefs,  their  luxury,  and  pleafufes,  their 
criminal  deeds,  their  immoderate  paflions,  their  timidity  and'bafenefs 
of  mind,,  have  dejefted  them  in  fuch  a  degree, ‘as  tP  make  them  weary 
of  their  exiftence.  Preyed  upon  by  difeonteot,  of  their  own  create 
iflgithey  complain  of  life  when  they  ought  t^reprehend  themfelves/i 


Of  this  volume  we  have  no  reafon  .to  exclaim,  *  what  a 
‘  hUing  oflF  is  here!*  The  three  others,  form^Iy  in  the  hands 
of  |he  public,  have  obtained  the  fanftion  pf  a  fufFragei  alfiipft 
uaverfal,  from  the  .  readers  in  1  Great  Britain,  literate  and  ilU« 
In  this  volume,  or  Inthe  reft,*  nothing  occurs  contrary 
to  found  doftrine  or  purcinvirals.^.  Xo. profligates  and  infidels^' 
tbe  author  affords  no  city  of  refuge*  .  The  unchangeable  laws 
jof religion  we  conceive  it  poffible  to  reprefent  in  terms  whicb 
relax  their  obligation,  and  betray  men  into  the  prefump* 
that  a  partial  conformity  will  be  acceptable.  Its  truths^ 
be  fo  explained  as  to  flatter  the  'paflipns  of  the  multitude  ; 
^  its  fan£lions  fo  ftript  of  their  awful  foJemoity,  that  hope  and 
eventually  lofe  their  energies.  ^Thus  tbel>falfe  prophets  of 
o\iy  by  faying  fmooth  things,  acquired  popularity.  In  alludon 
^  that  alarming  example  of  handling  the  word  of  God  dc- 
^tflilly^  our  Lord  awfully  inftruded  bis  diiciples  to  beware  left^ 
7t^ontra£ling  fuch  gdilt,  they  ihould  incur  the  like  danger; 

Wo  uftto  you  when  aft  men  (hall  fpcak  well  of  you.*  The 
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now  numcrou?;  publications  or  this  preacher,  rn  the  trutlis  and 
duties,  the  authority  an^l  fancSions,  of  the  pjofpel,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  one  expreflion  which  can  fix  on  his  rhara6icr  an  impufariou 
fo  diOionourablc.  \ct  have'  they  obtained  a  voluntary  and  «je- 
hcral  applaufc.-  Some  criterion  of  perfection,  either  in  the  rnat- 
ter  dr  form  of  thefe  difeourfes  ’(v>r  in  both),  it  is  reafonable  to 
prefume,  has  attiaiSlcd  the  public  rega/d. 

If  this  critciion  pervade  Dr.  Blair’s  prcduilions,  it  cannet 
dude  difeovery.  Every  author  has,  as  fuch,  a  characteiilhnl 
manner,  no  lefs  his  own  than  a  fydem  of  featurts,  a  tone  of 
enunciation,  or  a  aci^ure  in  movement.  This  author,  w:ii  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what*  is  proner,  comelyj  and  of  g  od  nepori,  in 
temper  and  condndi,  and  what  fuitable^or  repnjnant  to  a  k- 
preme'^ftatidard  'of  reclitudc,  feems  to' have  obferwd,  with  a 
difeerning  eve,  the  oppofitc  effefl:s  -f  wifj  or  foolifh  cc’D-f  s^ia 
the  crdiinr}  occurrences  of  hte,  in  particular 'initancts. 
Such  dbfervations  treafi’.rcd  up  in  the  memory,  or  marked  for 
future  recollcftion,  are,  vlien  collected  and  arranged,  fit  n’atc- 
rials  for  expreflive  deferrp  ion'  of  real  life,  which  may  be  called 
moral  painting*  It  is  conformity  with  nature  which  charms  and 
llrilces,  in  the  moft  perfect  dramatical  leprefentaiions.  From 
nature  this  moral  painter  copied  (in  the  fpccimen  above  givin) 
thc'three  examples  of 'charadiers  ufuallv  weary  of  life,  the  dif- 
appointed,  the  afflidted,  and  the  devout.’*  From  the  fame  nnti- 
tj'pe  hc  ’ai^ain  delineated  three  other  characters  comprehended  :a 
the^firft  cTafs — the  Idld,*  the  luxurious,  and  the  criminal.  Simi¬ 
lar  iirftances  are  frequent. 

It  hence  appears  to  be  his  aim  to 

' - — *  Shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

*'  ''  And  catch  the  manners  Ihing  as  they  rife.* 

^  f 

A*^'  to  the  form  of  thefe  fermonr,  the  method  is  natural,  and  the 
parts  generally  proportionate  to  the  whole  and  to  one  ariOthcr. 
'Fhe^ftylc  is  fell,  flowing,  and  Imrmonioiis.  Thefe  exteoor'^in 
comppiition  charav^ierife  the  diieourfes  of  Atterbury,  who,  thou^^h 
fcwctlnus  fupcrficial,  .is  never  inelegant, 

. .  T  hough  our  pLn  does  not  admit  articles  from  the  private  h:f* 
tPrv  of.  vvriters,  we  do  not  judge  it  incompatible  with  our  pro* 
i  vincc  .to  contrail  briefly  the  literary  characters  of  Dr.  Bla  r  aid 
'  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  his  colleague,'  conlldercd  mcidv 
cs  cotemporary  authors  of  fermons. 

Genius,  a  fufficient  Hock  of  profcfiional  erudition,  cxen^- 
pbry  morale*,  and  a  happy  facility  of  communication,  hion  dii* 
tinguifhed  beth^as  public  inftruflors.  In  the  vigour  ot  the:: 
faculties,  and  the  meridian  of  fame,  they  were  called,  fcparuuhi 
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to  the  fame  paftoral  charge^.  The  magiftrates  of  the^city, 
the  tenau^rs  of  the  College  of  Jullice,  the  barons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  v/erc  the 
ufjal*  hearers.  VV  ithout  the  jealoufy  of  rivals,  the  two  col- 
l€ae;ues  acquired  cilimation,  without  a  preference.  A  delibe¬ 
rate  and  folemn  manner  charatlerifed  the  one,  and  a  lively  and 
fpirited  the  other;  dignity  was  a  crittfrion  common  to  both. 
To  their  mutual  honour,  it  was  obierved,  that  each  feemVd  to 
difeover  a  wifh  to  pofl'e 's  the  diferiminating  talents  of  the  other  t- 
As  yet  neither  had  made  rhemfelves  known  as  authors.  At 
length  Mr.  Walker  fent  'brth  one  volume  of  fermons,^  after¬ 
ward  another,  and  a  third  has  been  publifUed  fince,  his  death  ; 
all  which,  as  the  rroduclions  of  tafle  and  genius, 'exerci/ed*bn 
important  fubjeils,  were  defrrvedly  commended,  and,  tho[igh  of 
late  <ri fin g  in  repuintion,  have  not,  acquired  a  quick  ;currcnt:y 
.likejthofe  of  iiis  colleague.  The  reaibn  has,  perHaps,  been 
afligr^cd — Dr.  Blair’s  talents  for  exhibHing  natural  piflures-  of 
.  life  and  manners^Is  more  attractive  than  the  fame  truths^  tlluf- 
trated  in  a"  different  mode.  Which  of  the  authors  may  live 
^  longeft,  in  their  .works,  is  a  difeovtry  referv'ed  for  the  dccifton 

of  .time.  I  {  -  •  /  :  1  r*  •  .  •  ,  V  *’.‘  ..  ’ 

v/Infinuations  now  begin  to  circulate  , rather  unfavouratle  to 
the  opinion  hithertOr  entertained *'of  Dr. ‘Blair’s  originality.  It 
isrfaid,  he  has  borrowed  liberall-y  frorii  fomc‘of  the  molf  ap¬ 
plauded  French  fermon  writers.  T  his  we  'do  not  fiiggcft  as 
the  refult  of  our  own  pbiervatien.  If  the  remark  be  juft,  it 


•  The  nigh  Church  of  Edinburgh.  '  '  '  “  '  * 

*  t  The  following  anecdote  is  here  reported  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Dr.  OAvald.  A  gentleman  of  rank  nfi^cd  tlie  Dex^or,  *  Which 

*  of  the  colleagues  is  the  better  preacher  ?'  It  was  replied.  You,  Sir, 
*  as  being  a  hearer  during  a  conf’dcrabic  part  of  the  year,  are  better 

qualified  to  judge,  *1  feldom  hear  citikcr,  and  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  .your  opinion.  ‘  Aniwer.’,  When.  Mr.  Walker  appears  in  the 
pulpit,  1  am  ftruck  vvith  his  manly  p^'.rlon  and  fine  countc.nance.  ‘  As 
foon  as  he  begins  to  fpcak  I  forget  his  afpedl,  ’  He  chains  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  fuljed,  and  1  c^n  think  of  nothing  clfe  till  he  has  done. 
When  it  is  Mr.  Blair’s  turn,  his  appearance  too  is  engaoing.  He 


proceeds,  and  captivates  the  ears  of  th'c  congregation.  'I  hey  behold 
hini  with’ fm lies  of  approbation,  as  if  ear h  were  ready  to  exclaim, 
‘-Charming  fpenker.’ '  It  was  rejoined,' ^  iThen',  Sir,  i  think  you 
‘  have  determined  ycur  own  quefiion.’'-  The  experiment  m.ay  be 
tried  by  reading  both  authors  on  the  lame  futjid.  if  the  one  imprefs 
the  heart,  and  the  other  entrrcain  the  fancy,  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ffient,  the  queiiion  recurs,  ‘  Whether  is  the  imprefliou  or  the  cntcr- 
i:.taiument  more  durable  and  operative  x*. 


IS 
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is  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Blair’s  judgment,  and  no  objeftion  to 
the  urefulncrs  of  his  fermoiis.  It  would,  however,  have  don. 


the  ufefulocfs  of  his  fermotis.  It  would,  however,  have  done 
him  no  difhonour  to  give  a  note  of  reference  to  any  author 
whence  he  has  adopted  a  fentiment,  or  new-mouldtd  a  para* 
graph.  Tillotfon,  it  is  faid,  fpent  more  time  in  preparing  Bar- 
low^s  works  for  the  prefs,  than  would  have  been  I’ufficient  to 
compofe  an  equal  number  of  fermons  fuperior  in  value ;  and 
tbat^from  this  mine  he  derived  that  ore  which  afterward  en- 
flch!  d  his  own  works.  It  is  likewife  faid,  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Wnichcotr;  feme  of  whofe  fermons  are  found,  with  little 
variation,  in  •Tillotlbn’s  pofthumous  works.  He  had,  perhaps, 
tranferibed  fome  of  that  author’s  pieces  for  .an  emergent  occafion. 
But  the  editor  alone  was  anfwerable  for  their  publication.  Til¬ 
lotfon  certainly  produced  many  things  which  neither  Barrow 
dot -Wbichcott  had  powers  to  execute  with  equal  corredlnefs. 
Dr- Blair’s -difeourfes,  it  is  faid,  are  fometimes  retailed  from 
iixne  of  our  Englilh  pulpits.  We  do  not  cenfurc'the  choice; 
but  cannot  help  expreffing  our  opinion,  that  advertifements  for 
the  Cale  of-lingle  printed  fermons,  in  the  form  of  manuferipts 
engraved,  are  a  [  reproach  to  our  national  clergy.  The  Me- 
diodifts  colleft  numerous  congregations  by  attempts  to  imprefs 
the  hearts  of  their  bearers.  Thofo  who  ferve  our  parifii 
churches,  and  approve  this  mode  of  addrefs,  might,  we  appre- 
bind,  eaiily  defeat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Whether 
ivccctoy  or  choice  be  the  motive  for  rehearfing  borrowed  dif- 
courics,  thofc  which  are  the  moft  intelligible,  and  the  moil  fe¬ 
rrous,  Tern  to  merit  preference.  In  thefe  qualities,  vve  know 
ol  none  fuperior  to  the  large  and  valuable  collodion  of  the  late 
\xncrable  Bifhop  Wilfon.  To  him,  with  the  change  of  one 
word,^  is  applicable  the  charaiter  of  the  confuminate  dramatic 
pcet  »n  Horace : 

If*' 

.  .  Irrltat,  midcet^  veris  tervovibus  imphu  . 

- • 

nilie;'  He  with  no  feigned  terrors  fills  my  bread, 

I  As  with  a  magic  influence  poflefl.-— Fr  AKcrs. 


-I  -n-i  Ic 


end  confiderabiy  enlarged,  pp.  569.  8vo.  qs.  boards.  PJ- 
vingtons.  London,  *  - 


^T^HE  firjl  of  the  letters  is  introdudory  to  the  •general  fubjed, 
which  is  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity^  of  the  verfc, 
1  John  v.  7.  I'he  feconj  contains  aii  the  pofuive  evidence 

which 


whlcl 
deity 
Benii 
ftgc* 
Sir  ] 
fifth  r4 
be,  a 


argur 
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irhich  the  author  has  adduced  dire(ftly  in  proof  of  that  authen* 
deity.  The  third  ftates  or  replies  to  the  obje£tions  which  Dr. 
BenTon  has  brought  againft  the  originality  of  this  contefted  paT- 
(age.  The  fourth  is  employed  in  confidering  the  objections. of 
Sir  ^Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Grielback,  and  Mr.  Bowyer.  The 
attends  to  the  three  principal  objections  which  are,  or  may 
be,  alledged  againft  this  difputed  text,  and  Turns  up  the  whole 
argument,  applying  it  particularly  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  This  edi* 
tion  is  built  geiierally  on  the  baits  of  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  But  many  parts  of  the  fuperftruClure  are  enlarged 
by  new  and  valuable  materials.  Some  errors  of  the  Tecond.are 
rwifted  in  the  prefent  edition.  .  '  ,  n  i  t  r 

This  is  a  clear  ftatement  of  the  contents  of  the  five  letters  i 
to^which . are  added  an  appendix  and  index*  In  the  firji  letter 
the  Archdeacon  thus  addreftes  the  hiftorian  of  the  Bxmiaa  em¬ 
pire  f  ‘  Sir,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  to  you  for  the  following 

<  addrefs.  It  is  caufed  by  certain  allertions  which  are  containea 

<  iu  a  vyork  lately  given  by  you  to  the  public ;  in  the  truth  or 

*  falfehood  whereof  the  public  is  materially  concerned.  The 
‘  aflertions  here  meant  are  found  in  the  following  note  to 
‘,the  third  volume  of  your  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
‘^of  the  Roman  Empire.*^ — The  three  witneffes  (•!  John  v.  7,) 
^  have  been  eftablKbed  in  our  Greek  Teftament  by  the  pru« 

jdehce  of  Erafrnus  j  the  honeft  bigotry  of  the  Complutenfian 
**  editors  j  the  typographical  fraud  or  error  of  Stephens^ 

in.  the  placing  *  a  crotchet ;  and  the  deliberate  falfehood,  or 
“  ftrange  mifreprefentation,  of  Theodore  Bexa.**  The.  Arch¬ 
deacon  having  managed  his  argument  in  a  very  mafterjy  man¬ 
ner,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  letter,  obferves,  ‘  In  addition 
‘  to  the  note  which  has  caufed  you  the  trouble  of  thefe  letters, 
‘  you  declare  in  the  body  of  the  correfpondent  pages  and  their 
‘  notes,  with  Dr.  Benfon,  that  this  text,  which  afTerts  the  unity 
‘  of  the  Three  in  heaven,  is  condemned  by  the  univerfal  filence 
^  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  verfions,  and  andent  manu- 

*  feripts ;  and  that  the, two  manuferipts  of  Dublin  and  Berlin, 
^  are  unworthy. to  form  an  exception.  You  then  iniinuate, 
^  that  this  text  owes  its  prefent  exiftence  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
‘  pretation,  in  the  form  perhaps  of  a  marginal  note,  invading  the 
^  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  com<3ed 

*  in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.  '  You  affirm,  with  Sir  If aac 

*  Newton^  that  thi^  verfe  was  lirft  alledged  by  the  catholic  bi- 
^  (hops,  whom  Hunertc  fummoned  to  the  conference  of  Carthage. 


•  Few  inaccuracies  are  difcovcrable  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  language: 
but  this  is  evidently  a  faulty  mode  of  exprefSoo  |  it  Ihould  have  been, 
f  the  placing  of  a  crotchet*’ 
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•  And,  from  your  own  treafure^,  you  produce  a  confident  afTcr- 
‘  tion,  that  Gmnadlus^  patriarch  of  Conilantiuoplc  was  fo 
•.much  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  compolitiujr — the  creed  of 

•  Athanafiiis — that  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
^  drunken  man ;  in  fupport  of  which  remark  you  refer  to  the 

•  Dogniata  Tbecio^ica  of  Petavlus," — ‘  Let  me  obferve,  that  by 

•  having  adopted  the  objedions  ^  juil  fiated,  you  are  now  be- 

•  come  refponfible  for  therh  as  your  own.  If  this  adoption  were 
•'originally  no. more  than  the  refult  of  a  curfory  and  imperfect 

•  examination  of  the  fubjet^l ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  preceding 

•  letters  (ball  bavc  been  fortunate  erlough  to  convince  you  of 

•  jrour  error;  you  will,  without  doubt,  .as  the  beft  reparation 

•  jn  yoiir  power,' hallcn  to.  efface  the  ffigina  with  which  you 

•  have  endeavoured  to  brand  this, text,  by  cancelling  thofe  pages 

•  ’which  contain  it.  But  if,,  upon  a  patient  view  of  the  fubjt\S, 

•  you  fliall  fee  no  reafon  to  reverfe  your  former  feiuence,  it  will 
^  be  incumbent  on  you  to  demonflratc  to  the  world  the  incom- 

•  petcncy  of  the  faits  flated,  and  tne  infuiHcIency  of  the  argu- 

•  menrs,  urged  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity.*.  , 

,  Archdeacon  Travis  is  an, excellent  ^coutroverfiallft;  he  has 
thoroughly  dUcufl'ed  the  queftion.  But,  fince  Mr.  Gibbon  was 
an  avowed  infidel  the  Archdeacon  might  have  exclaimed  with 
St.rPaul,  •.So  fight  I,  as  one  that  beateth  the  air!* — as  far  at 
leaft  as  the  faith  of  the  fncering  hilforian  was  afteSed- by  the 
fuccefst  of 'the  argument. '  That  he,‘  whofcrupled  not  to  rejeft 
the  whole»of  the.  facred  writings  as  impofturc  and  fable,  fhould 
enter  iiKo  a  tedious  eontroverly  with  a  Chriftian  divine  on  the 
fabje£l  .of  a  doubtful  text,  would  be. a  Ifriking 'phenomenon  in 
the  polemical  world.*  For  o'urfelves,  \ve’are  free. to  declare, 
that  Mr.  'Fravis  hath  adduced  fuch  arguments  in  proof  of  his 
afl'ertions  as  have  carried  to  our  minds  a  full  convidtion  of  their 
truth.  ..  1  r;s  q 

♦  <TlK>f(^  obyedions  have  bc<n  proved,  in  the  preceding  letters, 
to  be  in  gcacial  falfe,  and  univerfally  incoiKlufive. 

It  is  notorious  that  Gibbon  was  a  pro/efled  infidel.  Among  his 
friends  he  was  accuUpmcd  to  ridicule  religion,  and  all  its  appendages, 
in  a'moff  indecent  manner.  But’  he  confined  not  his-cavils  and  far- 
caftns  unthin  the  circle  of  his^intimate  acquaintance.  The  writer  of 
this  article  ii^  well  acquainted  wrtli  feveral  perfons — a  lady  in  parti- 
cular — ^whdm  Gibbon,  in’ Violation  of  all  the  rules  of  good-breeding, 
attacked  on  the  fubjeft^  of  their  faith,  the  very  firft  time  h’e'had  an 
opportunity  of  converfing  with  them.  It  was  by  fnebrs  and  inuenclos 
that  he  conduced  the  siii'ault.  The  hiilorian  fcoffed  much  at  the  lady’s 
hopes  of  a  refurreitioa. 
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Art*  Ltijlory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of^our  Dhejptd 

^Saviour.  By  Airs.  Catharine  D'Oyly.  PP*  7^^*  8vo.  /$•  6d« 
-Baker, .  Southampton.  1 794. 


*  '  ’  ’  ' 

The  writer,  in  ‘her  addrefs  to  the  reader,’  obferves,  that 

fhe  is  too  fenfible  of  her  own' deficiencies,  both  in  point  of 
knowledge,  ftylc,  and  method,  to  fubmit  them  to  public  no- 


ticc  without  feeling  the  greateft  timidity.  She  then. proceeds  to 
flate  her  reafons  for.publiihing — which  might  as  well  have  been 


fopprelfed.  .Apologies  for  infiifliciency  often  difcover.an  au¬ 
thor’s  vanity.  An  affe:dation  of  modelty  never  operates  to  the 
difarming  of  criticifm.  Bet  we  mean  not  to  be  Revere  in 
‘  marking  what  is  done  amif;.’  'I'he  following  cxtrails,  how¬ 
ever,'  muib  lead  to  fome  dccilivc  judgment  upoii  the  merits  *of 
the  V'ork  before  us  ‘  ^ 


.  1’  j  n 


‘TOWER  OF  ,.BABEL. 


^  Verv  foon  after  the  flood,  men  bei^an  to  build  the  ToWr  of 


Babel.  They  could  not* mean  it  as  a  fecurity  againft  another  flood, 
as  they  mull  know  that  brick  and  mortar  could* not' pmre^^'them 
againft.  fuch  an  inundation.  It  was  Ham's  wicked  race,  headed  by 
Nimrod,  who  formed  this  defign..  They  forfook  the  worfliip-of  the 
true  God,  and  wanted  to  acquire  a  glorious  name,  as  they  called  it, 
and  to  eflablilh  an  univerfal  empire.  Rebels  too  ofctn  glory  in  their 
crimes.  This  was  a  very  daring  acb  of  impiety  againll  God;  p<*irti- 
cuiarly  as  it  was  fo  fbortly  after  his  dellroying  the  old  world.  Tl',e 
Almighty  confounded  both  their  language  and  their  pride  at  the  fame 
time;  and,  as  it  is  ufual  with  him  to. bring  good  cut  of  evil,  made 
that  very  punilbrncnt  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  by  giving 
them  a  variety  of  tongues. 


‘  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 


•« ‘Evervi  wilful  regleft  of  public,  woifliip  is  very  dangerous,  as 
fomething  requifite  for '.us  to  learn,' or  applicable  to  our  own  fiiu* 
adon,  may  be  loll  by  our  abfence.  .^^Sranhope,  in  a  difeourfe  on  St. 
Tl'.^as’s  day,  attributes  the  cllfbelicf  of  that  apolUe  to  his  not  being 

with  his  brethren  when  Jefus  appeared . To  flight  or  neglect- 

(0  great  a  privilege,  when  offered  to  us,  as  that  of  being  admitted  into 
lhe.^prcfence  of  our  Maker;  and  of  applying  to  him  for  whatever  wc 
ftandin'need  of,  with  a  promife  that  he  will  giant  our  petitions,  as 
fo  as  they  are.  conducive  .to  our  real  good,  may  naturally  bc,fup- 
pofed  to  offend  him.  .  ,  .  ,  •  , 


»  t  -.1 


‘  DIVINITY 


OUR  SAVIOUR. 


*  Thnt  they  who  profeL  ChriHianliy,  I  mean  who,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  have  adopted  the,  religion  of  jefus  Chriil,  fliould  difpute  his 
vliv^ty,  appears  to  me  a  contradiction  in  terms.  1  would  alk,  upon 

w'iiat, 
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The  Trial  of  Eaton^ 


what,  then,  is  their  faith  founded  ?  If  it  is  anfwered,  upon  the  fcripi* 
ttrresV  do  not  the  fcriptures  exprefsiy  declare  him  *  the  Son  of  God?* 
Does  he  not,  when  queftioned,  declare  himfelf  to  be  fo  ? 


*  REDEMPTION  op  MANKIND. 


*  It  was  the  will  of  the  Father  that  the  Son  (hould  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  redemption  of  mankind ;  and  as  this  was  the  will  of  the 
Father,  fo  was  it  alfo  the  will  of  the  Son :  the  facrifice  was  entirely 
voluntary  for  though  the  malice  and  obltinacy  of  the  Jews  were  made 
nfe  of  as  the  means  of  efFefting  God's  gracious  purpofes,  yet,  unlefs  it 
had  been  the  will  of  our  blefled  Lord  to  give  up  his  life,  they  could  , 
have  had  no  power  over  it.  Sorely  this  is  the  molt  a(loni(hing  and 
fttUitne  iiiftance  of  love  to 'fallen  mankind,  both  in  Father  and  Son, 
that  can  be  coaccived  by  the  human  mind!’ ' 


K  If  *  1 


I  s'i 


i (plays  any  great  fhare.of  li¬ 
nt  neither  genius  nor  learn- 
by  the  fpint  of  piety.  It 
iriftian.^  x  ct  it  has  fo  little 


may  prove  ufeful  to  the,pra£Iical  Chriftian.  xct  it  has  fo  little 
novdty,  either  rrt -point  of  fen'timent  or  Tanguage,  to  recommend 
it,- that  fpectifetive’  inquirers  after  truth  VouTd  reject  H  as  un- 


worthy  their ‘attention;  ^  "  ^  '  "  I  v 

.^tii  p  ?iicv;  uo'{  •  l:  ■'  v.ki  -  ^ 
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•3r*  f 


Art.  XII.  The  Trial  of  Daniel  Ifaac  Baton^  for  puhltjhing  a 
fupp^ed  Libel^  intituled^  Politics  for  the  People ;  ory  Hog^s  lVaJh\ 
atjujlice  Hally  in  the  Old  Bailyy  Feb.  2\thy  1794.  pp.  62. 


8vo.  IS.  Hitched.  Eaton.  London.  1704. 


Art.  XIII.v  The  Trials  of  lyiiliam'^'  H^interhottomy  jlJJjflant 
Preaiber  at  How's  Dane  Meeting\  Plymouth ;  before  the  Hon. 
Baron  Perryny  and  a  Special  furyy  at  Exetery  on  the  2^th  of 
J^lh  miy  for /edit  ious  Words,  pp.  132.  8vo.  2s.  Hitched. 
Kidgway*  London,  1^94.  ^  ' 

^  y  ty  ■  u  i!  ‘jrll  o  ■  'iibntj  ^ 

Art,:XIY#  The  Trial  of  yofeph  Gerraldy  Delegate  from  the 
Lonion  CorreJpondMg  ^ocifp  to  the  Britijh  Convention.  Before 
the  High  Court  of  fujiiciaryy  at  Edinburgh^for  Sedition. 
pp.  256.  8vo.  Hitched.  Edinburgh.  Robertfon.  1794* 


T^HE  firH  trial  terminated  with  the  verdift  of  not  guilty.  Win- 
terbottom  and  Gerrald,  however,  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  cfcape  the  Hroke,  which  fell  heavy  on  the  latter. 

6  For 


L 


Tihi  Aluratim  (if  the  Conjtiiution^  btc» 

/ 

For  the  compoAtion  of  thefc  pamphlets,  we  hardly  think  thei^ 
the  fubJeSs  of  criticifm :  but  in  the  -trial  of  Jofeph  OeVikd 
therfe  are  many  brilliant  paflages,  which  muft  amufe  the  clalfical 
reader. 


Art.  XV.  A  -PrafpeSi  of  the  Political  Relations  vjhicV  fthfifi 
between. the  French  Republic  and  the  Helvetic  Bo^.  ^"^By^Coia/iei 
IVeifs,  Member  of  the  Sovereign  Council  of  BhneffflraM'f^ti, 
from  the  French  by  IVeedon  Butler.  B.A,  pp;  ^64  8yo,  is* 

‘  Hitched.  Dcbrett.  •  London,  1704'.’,^  "  f  Z  .7 J  h«  • 

^  y_.,  *  ’  IL'O  to  (liw  303  03*^0  DC.' 

V  ^  1  \/.  o*-»  bftrf  3VLr* 

A  T  the’clofe  of  the  laft  chapter  of  this.  fpirjtQd  reprefcmation* 
of '  the  French  fepiAlic,  as  related  tpi  the  Hclvctio. -body, • 
our  author  thus  remarks :  ‘  Philofophical  fimplicity  is  incom- 
‘  patible  with  a  large  and  populous  ftate.~  Call  but  a  retrpfpec- 
f  tive'glance  over  Paris,  for  inftancef,  in{pe(Sl carefully. any  ftt»eet 
‘  or  feSion  in  fo  wide  a  'diftriil,  and.iyou  jwill  find  tha|  luxury 
‘  fppports  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitantS.g^VVho  ther^  fttiill.giye  , 

‘  the.artift  a  liveHho<>d  ?  or  ,who  yvijl  te  inclined  to. inhabit  ti».' 

‘  palaces  ?  “  Muft  they  too  be  deftroyed^that  pcople^ntay, rebuild 
‘  rfidre-upon  an  equality?  And, would  you,  in  bumble  imita- 
‘  tion  of  the  Lacedemonians^  only  allow  ;^our,  workmen  tlw  uie^  v 
‘  of  the  hatchet  and  the  faw  ?  No,  no !  you  want  only  a  little 
‘  moderation;  you  (hould  not  endeavour  to  do  in  one  year  the^  ' 
‘  work  of  a  century.’ — The  writer  feerns  fo  be  aiftuated  by  pa- 
triotifm,  by  an  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  France,  and  by  a 
love  of  truth,  av*  jUcv  .....  -  1  "I'" 

\  Vv ' 

-  b  '  ,  .  “  -  '  »  \^  -  t  >  ^  -ai  1  Vi. 


'<  .. 

.  ’  'Mit  .  .OVo 

Art.  XVI.  The  1/flteratihn  of  the  Conjlitution  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons^  and  the  Inequality^  of^fhe  Lani^Tax^  conjider/d  ’ 
jointly n  By  2s;  6d.'^  Evans* 

London^  .  ^  o»  -r 

i  I.  »  .ri'j 

cannot  prefent  our  readers  wlth»  an  extraft  from^tMi 
book  any  way  tending  to  the  illuftration  of  its  charadicr. 
The  treatife  is  of  fuch-  a  nature*  os  to  render  this  itnpoBibleu 
But^  in  juft  ice  to  the  author,  we  muft  obfenre,  tb^t  he  (Bijms.a 
®after*of  his  fubjeift*  ^  ^  '  a  i  ^ 


^  I 
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Art* 
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A  Supplement  to  ihe  Conduct j  lAc* 


Art,  XVII.  Letters  addrcjfcd  to  the  Ooancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
(jfc.  pointing  out  tcc  Imqualit)^  of  the  Taxes  on  Coa.y  C:;;  ,:, 

t^c.  pp.  200.  8vo.  Johnfoiu  London,  1793. 

Art.  XVIII.  AbJlraH  of  an  Ad  for  the  DiVnarge  of  certain 
Jnfolvent  Debtor Sy  34  Geo,  II L  Cap,  ^LXlX,  IVith  Expla¬ 
natory  Notes  and  Remarks,  pp.  35.  8vo..  8vo.  Scatciurd', 
London,  1794* 

Of  fach  publications  we  can  only  announce  the  titles. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Supplemetit  to  the  Condud  of  the  King  of  Prujfia^ 
&V.  invejiigqted\  containing  Ohfervations  upon  the  prefent  State 
of  EngUJh  Politics  \  and  a  Plan  jor  altering  the  Mode  of  carrying 
cn  the  JVar,  Addrcjfcd  to  all  Ranks  of  Britons.  By  Lady 
Wallace,  pp.  50.  Bell.  London,  1794.' 

A  Philippic  frem  Lady  Wallace! — Yes,  and  a  fplrited  one, 
too! — But  (he  feems  another  Sibyl,  ppfleft  by  the  god  !  — 
Hear  her,  by  all  means,  hear  her — ‘  O  !  Britons,  if  ye  follow, 

*  the  French,  look  on  the  pidure  of  your  plains,  ftre’wed  with 

*  the  lifelefs  forms  of  thofe  dear  to  vou — the  ftreams  fiained  and 

•  ^ 

‘  rendered  rapid  by  your  own  blood — which  would  force  you  in* 

*  anguifh  to  exclaim  (from  my  manufeript  tragedy) 

*  Ah!  now  our  miferles  are  mofl  piteous! 

Where  are  thofe  days  of  fmiling/dove-ey’d  peace. 

When  fportive  innocence  ilray’d  o’er  each  mead. 

Secure  from  mifehief ;  when  riches,  honelly. 

And  quiet,  finil’d  o’er  each  gay  fertile  plain. 

Alas !  the  haggard  fornj  of  deadly  war 

Now  fcareseach  beauteous  maid,  who  flirieking  flies, 

Mourning  a  brother  or  a  lover  flain. 

Pale  defolation  bathes  each  ftep  in  blood  : 

The  blooming  fummer’s  tender  flowrets  blight. 

All  drench’d  in  gore — each  blofiom  faded,  droops: 

Even  our  once  verdant  meads  are  harrow’d  up 
By  the  frenzy  of  aoibiiious  traitors, 

Whofe  hearts  beat  only  to  the  voice  cf  gain. 

May  foul  reproach  for  ever  danin  his  name 
Who  builds  his  fortune  cn  his  country’s  ruin:* 

Lady  VVallace,  you  perceive,  can  rant  in  politics,  and  (wear 
in  poetry  !  It  is  charaderiftic  of  her  ladyfhip. 


Art. 
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The  NeceJpJy  of  continuing  the  tf'ar. 
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Art.  XX.  The  Neceffity  of  continuinr  the  War^  and  the  Dangert 
of  an  immediate  Peace.  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  L: 
Comte  de  Montgaillard.  pp.  6o.  8vo.  is.  6d,  Crolby.  Lon¬ 
don,  179+. 

^ONS.  de  Montgaillard  is  known  to  th?  political 
world  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  State  of 
France  in  1794.;  for  an  account  of  which  fee  our  Number  fjr 
Auguft  laft. — It  is  generally  known  that  the  revolutionlfts  ia 
France  are  divided  into  two  parties;  the  ConftitUtionalifts,  tr, 
as  the  tranflator  of  this  pamphlet  has  it^  the  Conf  it AticnelU^  and 
the  Jacobins.  But  Montgaillard  knows  but  of  ‘  two  parties 
«  in  the  world/  Thefe,  fays  he,  muft  be  either  Loyalifts  or 
Jacobins ;  faithful  fubjedts  of  the  monarch  and  his  government, 
or  violators  of  his  mandates  and  of  his  laws.  The  ConftitU¬ 
tionalifts,  he  fays,  have  rallied  t  ogether  againft  him  [Mont¬ 
gaillard]  in  defence  of  thc^r  own  principles.  He  has  become 
guilty,  in  their  opinion,  becaufc  he  would  not  deceive  the  go¬ 
verning  powers ;  becaufe  he  would^not  induce  the  French  people 
to  reafon  according  to  the  views  c  f  thofe  aflaffins  ;  and  becaufi 
he  has  alfo  after  ted  how  much  the  French  people  defpifed  and 
accufed  the  Conftitution  lU.  The  mifereants!  their  only  know¬ 
ledge  confifted  in  vilifying  their  king,  and  then  betaking  them- 
felves  to  flight;  in  invading  all  property;  in  deftroying  Jl  o'* 
ders,  and  in  proferibing  princes ;  and  in  coming  to  implore  hr 
an  afylum,  which  they  had  themfclves  denounced  as  a  punilh- 
ment. — Thefe,  among  other  particulars,  we  find  in  Monf.  de 
Montgaillard’s  preface  to  his  publication. 

On  his  main  fubjeft.  The  Neceffity  of  War  and  the  Dangers 
of  Peace,  he  fays,  this  vaft  horde  of  men  and  crimes,  denomi¬ 
nated  the  French  Republic,  is  perhaps  on  the  very  point  of  be¬ 
coming  the  univerfal  republic.  Let  us,  not. any  longer  flatter 
ourfelves  that  we  can  either  enchain  or  difarm  facobinifm  by 
acknowledging  its  republic.  This  a£t  would  prove  death-war¬ 
rants  againft  all  the  governments  who  migfit  fign  it. — There  is 
no  treaty  of  Ryfwick  or  Nimeguen  for  opinion.  A  revolution 
does  not  difarm  ;  for  its  foldiers  do  not  difband  thcmfelves  ;  and 
when  a  vaft  empire  has  become  a  camp,  each  cottage  continues 
in  it  as  a  tent.  We  now  touch  at  one  of  ihofe  epochs  of  nature, 
Ae  memory  of  which,  like  that  of  the  deluge,  can  perifh  only 
with  the  globe.  Europe  .may  avoid  this  epoch,  if  all  the  fove- 
tigns,  without  becoming  divided,  know  fiow  to  avail  them- 
dves  of  the  only  moment  which  at  prefent  remains  for  their 
fe.  It  is  by  arming  the  French  in*  favour  of  France;  it  is  by 
iffipating  their  fears,  and  heating  thofe  of  all  the  ftatesj  it  is 
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by  raifing  up  the  people  againft  the  Convention,  that  we  can 
entertain  any  hope  of  bearing  away  from  it  all  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  The  falvation  of  France  is  infeparable  from  the  falvatioi 
qf  Europe.  The  whole  property  of  Europe  is,  at  this  moment, 
attached  to  the  fate  of  proferibed  property ;  and  the  aflignat?, 
which  reprefent  it,  arc  mortgaged  upon  the  territories  of  all  the 
powers : 

*  The  rights  of  man  arc  become  the  feeds  of  all  the  revolutions, 
and  the  means  of  thefe  are  the  aflignats.  Whenfoever  fedicion  (hall 
break  out,  it  will  proclaim  the  one  and  make  ufe  of  the  others.  There 
is  no  public  fortune,  there  is  no  royal  credit,  which  can  flatter  itfelf 
with  the  power  of  afting  as  an  equipoife  againfl  this  immenfe  re. 
(burce.  Perhaps  Europe  berfelf  is  not  fufficicntly  rich  to  become  as 
poor  as  France ;  and  probably  (he  is  not  fufiiciently  flrong  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  hope  of  feeling  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs.  France  has  diiTi- 
pated  the  cafntal  of  her  territories ;  but  it  is  this  capital  which  (he  is 
on  the  point  of  demanding  again  from  Europe :  It  is  by  abforbing  all 
its  fpccie,  granting  that  we  (hould  declare  peace,  that  the  Convention 
will  preferve  every  means  of  waging  war  againft  Europe. 

*  Each  nation,  therefore,  as  well  as  each  fovereign,  is  called  upon 
to  this  battle  of  anarchy  againft  the  laws,  and  of  robbery  agalntl 
properties.  Liberty,  which  the  people  always  place  within  a  change 
of  government,  now  only  prefents  itfelf  as  laden  with  fpoils,  and 
eager  for  proferiptions.  All  thofe  who  are  threatened  by  a  fimilar 
benefit,  have  no  longer  any  hope  to  preferve,  and  can  only  oppofe  to 
jt  their  intrepidity;  for  if  the  Convention  be  acknowledged,  all  the 
monarchies  are  without  matters,  and  all  the  governments  without 
laws. 

*  For  three  months  paft  the  attainment,  by  force,  of  the  re-efla 
blilhment  of  order,  has  become  fo  difficult,  that  it  is  within  the  heart 
of  France  that  the  allied  potentates  muft  chiefly  fearch  after  the 
means  of  accompliftiing  this  objedl.  It  is  a  civil  war  which  muft  nour 
be  landed  in  France;  but  it  muft  be  the  war  which  looks  out,  in  ail 
quarters,  for  Frenchmen,  and  not  enemies ;  and  which,  by  cading 
over  the  vanquilhed  the  whole  brilliancy  of  conqueft,  will,  in  the  fame 
moment,  render  them  the  participators  of  all  its  advantages. 

*  It  is  by  enlightening  the  army  with  refpedl  to  the  ideas  which 
they  fhould  entertain  concerning  the  real  intentions  of  the  allied 
powers ;  it  is  by  gracioufly  receiving  all  the  figns  of  their  repent 
ance,  and  by  incorporating  every  Frenchman  into  a  French  army 
it  is  by  gratifying  their  juft  pride  In  the  inviolable  prefervation  of 
their  prerogatives ;  it  is  by  fecuring  to  their  officers  their  rank,  and 
to  the  foldiers  their  fubfiftence,  that  any  hopes  can  be  made  to  fpring 
up  of  thofe  desertions  which  are  to  r^ly  together,  under  the  ftao- 
dards  of  the  faireft  of  all  caufes,.  the  foldiers  and  the  vidlims  of  ih- 
Convention;  it  is  the  French  chiefs  who  muft  be  uftiered  into  their, 
prefcnce ;  and  thefe  are  the  two  illuftrious  brothers  who  have  ex 
plored  every  quarter  for  the  avengers  of  the  caufe  of  royalty,  and 
whom  only  opportunities  have  been  wanting  to  re  eftablifli  it  in 
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!ts  luflre;  h  h  this  warrior  •  whom  wc  hare  obferved,  in  the  coorfe 
of  the  fanne  day,  after  having  forced  the  enemy  to  give  way  at  the 
head  of  his  foiiadrons,  inarch  on  to  vi^lory  io  the  h*ont  of  his  infantry; 
this  prince,  upon  whom  the  moft  faithful  hiftoric  record  will  prove 
the  highed  panegyric ;  it  is,  in  one  word,  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the 
pride  of  the  French  nation,  that  muil  be  commiiOoned  to  receive 
cither  its  repentance  or  its  fubmiffion/ 

At  this  epoch  an  army,  entirely  French^  is  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite.  Emigration,,  that  det^otcdijels  as  fublime  as  it  is  impolitic^ 
threw  before  England  a  for  one  full  difplay 

of  her  generofity:  it  iww- mudh ffirtheir^  fake;  it 

afeertains  for  her  Ae  ‘^agqu^fig.  immenfe  glory,  an 

eternal  glory!  Ry  the  fir)gle*  ectertki^naof  her  naval  power. 
Great  Rritain,  miftr^fsi.  oft  therf^eaa^lirt>ight^  yet  carry  the  mb- 
itirchy  ifitO'Erante-V;  a^'plucc  il,m  thit  land  where  it  will  r 

perilh  1'*''^'  -*  \  i* 


never 
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•'<  .  jjijsq  DiKC.k  1  , 

With  regard  tO:.th^4)Qlitical  f^ntiments  of  this  writer,  it  ,is 
evident  he  is  a  d'etermitied  ioy.Jift.  The  conftitutionalifts,  who 
wilhed  to  fteerar  middle  courfe  (the  lafeft,  when  eftabliQied,  but 
not  the  eafieft  to  be  eftabliflied),  he  ablifes  in  the  foulcft  man¬ 
lier.  As  to  the  meardres  he  advifes,  they  might  perhaps  have' 
been  fuccefsful  if  they  had  been  adopted  iii'^lme, 'and  accompa-  '  ^ 
nied  by  a  manifefto  in  favour  of  the  cdnftitufibd  of  1780,  with 
perhaps  a  few  alterations. — The  ftyle  and  mantWr  of  Mont- 
^illard  we  wholly  difapprov'e.  He  endeavours  to  foufe  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  fliock  of  paradoxical  pofitions,  and  didlion  involved, 
obfeure,  and  fometimes  unintelligible.  This  unintelligibility, 
in  ft>mc  inftances  indeed,  arifes  from  a  faulty  tranflation.  ‘  The 
‘  more  the  Convention  defires  it  [peace],  and  the  more  it  warns 

*  the  powers  that  they  niuft  refufe  to  it  this  peace;  it  is  fo  hap- 

*  pily  impoflible,  at  the  prefent  moment,  that  perhaps  as  many 

*  efforts  are  neceflary  to  grant  it  with  digni^,  as  to  contend 
‘  againft  it  with  courage,*  p.  19.— ‘  They  [the  F^rench]  march 
‘  forward  in  the  very  midft  of  conqueft,  and  place  Europe  in 

*  fo  difficult  a  fituation,  that  the  powers  which  yet  compofe  it 
‘  have  as  much  caufe  to  fear  the  dangers  of  the^evil,  as  the  perils 
‘  of  the  remedies  to  which  they  are  applied,*  p.  a.— —In  thefe 
feiuences  the  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  conjeSure  what  the 
nieaning  muft  be ;  though  he  cannot  infer  it  from  a  grammatical 
conftruSion  of  the  words.  In  grammar  the  tranflator  is  mi- 
ferably  deficient,  even  to  the  almoft  confounding  of  thefe  with 

making  thefe  to  refer  to  what  is  diftant,  and  ihofe  to 
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•  Prince  de  Conde*. 
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what  IS  ncareft.  By  a  flavifh  adherence  to  the  French  idiom, 
he  feems  defirous  of  burlefquing  the  French  language.  He 
feems  to  want  fuch  a  knowledge  and  command  of  ^th  the 
French  and  Englifli  tongues  as  is  neceflary  to  convey  a  juft  idea 
of  the  author's  meaning. 


Art.  XXL  OdeSy  Moral  and  Deferiptive.  By  the  Rev.  John 
IVhitihoufe.  pp.  94.  416.’  3s.  6d.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon- 
iotiy  1794* 

[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

\KI  ^  ^  teftimony  of  Horace  in  favour  of  Pindar  we  are 

well  acquainted;  though  Horace  muft  be  ranked  with 
the  other  clafs  of  lyric  writers.  The  choral  pieces  of  the  three 
Greek  tragedians,  particularly  ^fchylus,  are  replete  with  the 
fame  fpecies  of  imperfonation— the  fame  compound  epithets — the 
fame  dark  phrafeology,  the  fame  general  and  expanded  de- 
feription. 

Before  we  *  hold  high  converfe'  with  Gray,  we  ftiould 
poflefs  our  minds  with  the  Horatian  verfe : 

Ingenium  cut  fity  cut  mens  divinior,y  atque  os 
Magna  fonaturumy  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exaSly  deferiptive  of  our  poet.  To  give 
the  Englifh  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magna  fonaiuruniy  let 
us  take  his  own  charafler  of  Dryden,  fo  applicable  to  himfelf : 

•  Behold  where  Dryden’s  car 
Wide  o’er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  courfers  of  ethereal  race, 

^  With  necks  in  thunder  cloth 'd,  and  long  refounding  pace.* 

To  render  his  ideas  of  a  true  poet  ftill  clearer,  the  fenfible 
critic  of  antiqui^  has  preferved  to  us  an  example  of  poetical 
expreiSon  from  Ennius : 

,  ^  ^^pojiquam  difeordia  tetra 

Belli  ferratos  poftes  portafque  refregit. 

Thefe  high-founding  lines  were  too  excellent  to  efcape  the 
imitation  of  Virgil.  ‘  Now  (fays  Horace),  tranfpofe  thefe 

•  verfes — throw  the  words  out  of  their  natural  order  as  much  as 

♦  you  pleafe ;  and  you  never  lofe  fight  of  the  poet :  attempt, 

*  however,  the  fame  either  with  mine  or  Lucilius's  verfes,  and 
^  they  will  be  all  plain  profe.*  This  is  an  excellent  rule,  which 
might  be  applied,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  odes  of  Gray  and 

the 
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the  fatires  of  Pope.  The  firft  are  impregnated  with  the  genuine 
feeds  of  poetry.  Whatever  tranfmutation  they  may  undergo  in 
the  critic  laboratory,  they  (hall  ftill  come  out  in(lin£t  'with  thofe 
elementary  principles  which  are  eflential  to  their  nature.  But 
try  the  fame  experiment  with  Pope,  and,  before  half  the  procefs 
is  over,  all  his  fpirit' will  evaporate.  Nor  would  the  odes  of 
Akenfide  bear  decompofition  without  confiderable  injury.  It  is 
evident,  from  Ennius’s  line,  that  the  profopopeia  was,  in  Ho¬ 
race’s  opinion,  the  very  eflence  of  poetry.  With  a  view  to 
this  opinion,  we  advife  the  cenfurers  of  Grav  (fince  they  have 
always  appealed  to  the  canons  of  the  Venufian  critic)  to  call 
down  the  imperfonated  beings  from  Gray’s  ethereal  region: 
and  we  challenge  them  to  produce  images  more  natural  or  more 
claflical  from  all  the  poetical  world.  ‘  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry^* 
and  ‘  The  Bardy^  are  the  mod  obnoxious,  it  feems,  to  the  hy- 
perc^ritical  tribe.  But,  in  thefe  fublime  poems,  the  flighted: 
deviation  from  the  truth  of  nature  hath  never  been  detedied. 
Every  figure,  and  every  group,  though  at  firft  indiftindl  to  the 
Unpoetical  eye,  grow  more  and  more  luminous,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  examined, and  criticifed.  And  if  the  daffies  ,be 
faultlefs,  as  thefe  cenfurers  maintain,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  any  defeat  in  Gray.  His  odes  run  in  the  fame 
drain  as  thofe  of  Pindar.  The  fineft  Tmages  in  Pindar’s  Ad-^ 
drefs  to  his  Lyre  are  tranfplanted  into  ^  The  Progrefs  of  Poetry* 
And  it  is  fingular  and  laughable  enough,  that  many  paflTages  in 
our  poet,  which  have  raifed  a  fenfelefs  clamour  among  gramma¬ 
rians  and  pedants,  becaufe  (as  thefe  critics  fay)  they  are  un- 
claffical,  have  been  proved  by  a  late  elegant  and  ingenious  editor 
of  Gray,  to  be  literal  tranflations  from  the  daffies  ! 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  dare  in  future  to  reject  Gray  becaufe 
he  is  unnatural ;  fince  the  lofty  flights  of  genius,  though  above 
the  reach  of  the  vulgar,  are  ftridly  confiftent  with  nature.  Nor 
let  any  fcholar  be  fo  propofteroufly  wild  as  to  condemn  this  di¬ 
vine  bard,  becaufe  he  is  unclajfual ;  fince  he  is  fandtioned  by 
the  very  writers  for  whom,  perhaps,  the  pedantic  enemy,  of  our 
poet  has  conceived  a  ftupid  veneration. 

This  far  we  have  premifed  with  the  view  of  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Whitehoufe’s  Odes,  which 
muft  l^e  clafled  among  the  fublime,  not  the  beautiful.  We  here, 
indeed,  recognife  both  the  fpirit  and  the  manner  of  Gray. 

The  work  contains  ten  odes.  The  ode  to  ‘  Poetical  Enthu- 
‘  fiafm’  is  nobly  conceived.  It  has  a  grandeur  of  phrafeology, 
a  magnificence  of  imagery,  that  ^  delights  and  chills  P  But  , 
poffibly  that  fwelling  di(Siion,  thofe  brilliant  perfonificationa, 
which  we  deem  ^  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven,*  may  to 
fotne  appear  the  exuberance  of  a  youthful  fancy  ruanbg  riot 
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with  language.  A  few  paffages,  we  confcfs,  might  be  lopt  off 
as  excrefcences ;  but  a  little  redundance  is  more  confonant  with 
the  ode*  than  a  nice  precifion  of  phrafe.  From  the  ‘  Ode  to 
•  Ambition*  we  (hall  extract  the  eighth  ftanza*  as  not  exadly 
meeting  our  approbation  in  regard  to  the  rhymes — though*  for 
its  awful  paufes,  it  is  much  to  be  admired : 

•  Yet  know,  ye  impious,  know  ye  coward  band. 

That  Jove  will  one  day  wake  in  wrath:  his  eye 
Sleeps  not,  but  marks  the  outrage ;  ai  d  his  hand  ^ . 

Is  raifed  to  launch  the  thunder !  Though  ye  dare. 

And,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,cprofane 

Each  hallow’d  right*  to  freedom  dear. 

And,  deaf  to  nature’s  powerful  call,  ’  . 

Infult  the  pleadings  of  humanity. 

Yet  in  fome  fecret  moments  ye  JbnU  hear  * 

A  voice  that  Jball  your  fouls  appah  ^ 

A  voice  of  dreadful  note,  that  cries  *  i£an  arel* 

The  adverfe  heavens  portentous  frown ; 

The  earth  is  mov'd  beneath ; 

Woe-fraught  events,  andiearful  bodings  flrange, 

P^/s  nun's  minds 9  and  new- fledg'd  rumours  breath 
Inteftine  broil,  and  fubl unary  change. 

With  many  a  dark  unperpetrated  crime ;  • 

While,  fuited  to  the  dangerous  time, 

Hcod-wnk'd  Ttwo]x  pales  o’er  the  fickly  crown 
Of  princes.  On  this  nether  ball 
Evil  and  good  alternate  fway,  f 
And  they  that  rife,  aiid  they  that  fall. 

But  Fate’s  immutable  .decree  obey. 

Mere  yaflals  of -Heaven’s  wiU,  and  creatures  of  a  day.* 

This  ftanza*  froin  the  diftance  and  irregularity  of  the  rhyming 
founds*  and  the  poin^  in  the  middle  of  lines,  produces  all  the 
eflFed  of  blank  verfe.  But  the  points  give  a  folemn  air  to  the 
whole.  Wc  only  wifh  that  rhymes  had  been  diflFerently 
managed.  We  Ibould'hbt  oniit^  that  the  fentiment  is  truly 
great.  The  odes  ^  To  Sleep*  are  not  jn  Mr.  Whitehoufe’s  beft 
manner.  It  is  only  in  the  fehoo)  of  Milton  th^t  our  poet  fuc- 
ceeds.  In  praife  of  the  Ode  to  War**  fcarce ^enough  can  be 
&id  i  but^oi^r  readers  IhaU  judge  of  it  themfclves  ; 

.fi  j:>i  u  ' 

♦  Dread  offspring  of  Tanarean  b^Vthi  jA 

Whofe  nodding  creft  it  llarhM 

Whom,  to  ?dme  giant  fon'bf  e3hh?  i  biL 

Strife,  In  ftrohg  pangs  orchildbedf  * 

O  War  I  fierce  monUcr,  homicide;,  ^ 

Who  marched  on  with  hideous^ ftrlde.  ^ 

Shaking. thy  fpear  diiUliipg  blood 
Beilona  ihee,  in  angry  mood. 
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Taught  proud  ambitiou's  fpoils  to  wio^ 

AmidH  the  loud  conflicting  din 

Of  armSf  where  difeord’s  gorgon-featur’d  form 

High  (hakes  her  flaming  torch  amidji  the  martial  llorm* 

11. 

Stern  god !  wolf-hearted  and  accurfl, 

•  Fofter’d  .by  power,  by  rapine  nurft, 

Oppreflion  ever  in  thy  train. 

For  haplefs  man  prepares  her  chain  : 

A  thoufand  vulture  forms  befide 
Stalk  on  before  thee;  bloated  pride. 

Thick  ey*d  revenge,  his  foul  on  fire. 

And  flaughter  hitdXbiftg  threate»/ar^r  dire. 

Tumult  and  rage,  and  fury  fell. 

And  cruelty,  the  imp  of  hell. 

Her  heart  of  adamant!  and  arm’d  her  hand 
,  With  iron  hooks  and  cords,  and  defolation’s  brand. 

III.  - 

'There,  where  the  battle  loaded  roars. 

Where  wide  the  impurpled  deluge  pours. 

And  ghallly  death,  his  thoufands  (lain. 

Whirls  his  fwift  chariot  o’er  the  plain. 

Rapt  in  wild  horror’s  frantic  fit,  ^ 

^idft  the  dire  feene  thou  lov’d  to  fit. 

To  catch  fome  wretches  parting  (igh. 

To  mark  the  dimly  glazing  eye. 

The  face  into  contortions  thrown, 

Convulfed— the  deep,  deep  lengthening  groan. 

The  frequent  fob,  the  agonifing  fma»t. 

And  nature's  dread  releafe,  the  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 

IV. 

Avaunt  from  Albion’s  ifle  1  nor  there 
Thy  arms  and  maddening  car  prepare. 

Nor  bid  thy  crimfon  banners  fly 
Terrific  through  the  troubled  iky ; 

But  day  thee  in  thy  wild  career ;  ' 

Lay  by  thy  glittering  (hield  and  fpear. 

Thy  poliih'd  cafque,  and  nodding  cred. 

And  let  thy  fable  deeds  have  red ; 

At  length,  the  work  of  daughter  clofe. 

And  give  to  Europe’s  fons  repofe. 

Bid  the  hoarfe  clangors  of  the  trumpet  ceafe. 

And  fmooih  thy  wrinkled  front  to  meet  the  finiles  of  peace.’ 

The  fixth  ode^  ‘  To  Horror,*  is  written  with  the  fame  ani¬ 
mation  as  the  preceding  \  but  the  fevtnth,  lamenting  a  favourite 
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parrot,  reminds  us  of  Gray*s  elegant  ftanzas  on  a  ritnilar  occa- 
fion,  very  much  to  the  author’s  difadvantage.  Nor  do  we  relifli 
the  eighth  ode,  ‘To  Beauty.’  It  is  deficient  in  eafe  ;  it  wants 
the  graceful  negligence  of  Horace — the  tender  delicacy  of  Ca¬ 
tullus.  Mr.  Whitehoufe’s  poetry  is  not  fuited  to  light  fubjefls; 
it  is  grave — it  is  majeftic — witnefs  the  ninth  and  tenth  odes, 

•  To  Truth,*  and  ‘  To  Jufticc.’ 

In  (hort,  our  author’s  is  by  no  means  a  verfatile  genius.  It 
llron^ly  points  to, the  fublime\  but  has  feldom  the  flighted  in¬ 
clination  to  the  beautifuls  This  circumftance,  as  it  illuftrates 
our  introdudory  remarks,  (hews  the  juflnels  of  our  preconcep¬ 
tions  with  refped  to  the  two  d'ljiinti  fpecies  of  lyrical  com-, 
pofition.  , 


Art.  XXII.  The  Pariftan\  or^  Genuine  Anecdotes  of  difiin* 
guijhed  and  noble  CharaSlers.  In  Two  Poluntes,  pp.  446. 
i2mo.  5s.  London:  pnnted  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Minerva 
Prefs,  Leadenhall- Street.  1794.  *  . 

^^HIS  novel  is  evidently  the  dory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
-*•  and  his  family.  It  does  not  create  much  intereft  j  but  we 
can  fuppofe  many  of  the  anecdotes  to  be  (as  mciitioned  in  the 
title  page)  genuine.  The  fiory  of  Laura  is  that  of  a  young 
lady  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Duke,  as  a  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  hi  a  daughter.  She  is  here  reprefented  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  dc  Lamballe,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  ftolen,  when  a  child,  at  the 
inftigation  of  the  Duke,  in  order  that  (he  might  not  (hare  with 
the  Puchefs  the  large  fortune  of  her  father,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre ;  and  alfo  that,  upon  his  difagreement  with  the  Duchefs, 
he  meditated  a  divorce,  and  then  purpofed  to  marry  Laura  him* 
fclf,  and  fo  totally  to  deprive  the  Duchefs  of  her  property. 
‘Madanre  Silleri  is  made  the  confidante  and  agent  of  this  man, 
whofe  crimes  have  been  of  fuch  enormity,  that  it  is  hardly  poffi- 
ble  to  relate  one  of  which  he  might  not  be  thought  capable. 
This,  with  a  little  love  ftory,imakes  up  the  plot.  It  may  ferve 
to  amufe  thofe  who  fiohd.of  iecret  hiftory. 

TiL  4.  b*  ,  i 

AitT*  XXHI.  CfUHt  Rodericks  Cajlle\  Gothic  Times:  d 
"  %ili.  In  Two  Folitmeu  pp.  4*;6.-^i2mOs'  y.  '^London: 
printed  for  W,  Lane,  at  the  MlnerVh  Pi'eft,  Leadcnhall- 
Street.  1 794.  ^ 


<  I  Xi  '  » 


This  nov^feems  altnoft  incotn^rehcnfible.  It  contains  * 
continued  feene  of  terrors,  battles,  and  efcapes ;  fubter- 
■raneous  vaults  and  men  in  irons}  and  ladies  in  diftrefs.  There 

have 
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have  been  fo  many  fuch  cattles  in  the  air,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  fcems  to  be  the  intention  of  many  of  the  no- 
vclitts  of  the  prefent  day,  as  well  as  of  former  times,  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  marvellous  at  any  expence  of  probability. 

f 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Wedding  Day\  a  Comedy.  In  Two  ASis. 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  Drury-Lane.  By  MrSm 
Inchbald,  pp.  44.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  London:  printed  for  G* 
G.  and  J.  Robinfon,  Paternoftcr-Row.  I794» 

'T'HIS  comedy  opens  on  the  wedding-day  of  Sir  Adam  Con- 
^  teft,  whofe  own  words  in  his  firft  fpeech  will  beft  deferibe 
him.  ‘  Nothing  is  fo  provoking  as  to  be  in  a  fituation  where 
‘  one  is  expefled  to  bq  merry — it  is  like  being  afleed  in  com- 

*  pany  to  tell  a  good  ftory,  and  be  entertaining ;  and  then  you 
^  ‘  are’fure  to  be  duller  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life.  Now, 

‘  notwithftanding  this  is  my  wedding-day,  lam  in  fuch  ablefled 

*  l^umour,  that  I  (hculd  like  to  make  every  perfon’s  life  in  this 
‘  houfe  a  burthen  to  them.  But^.won^t  [Jiruggling  with  him- 
^  felf] — No,  I  won’t.— What  a  continual  combat  is  mine  !  To 
‘  feel  a  perpetual  tendency  to  every  vice,  and  to  poffefs  no  on^ 

*  laudable  quality,  but  that  of  a  determirration  to  overcome  all  . 
‘  my  temptations.  I  am  ttrongly  impelled  to  violent  anger,  and 

‘  yet  i  have  the  refolution  to  be  a  calm,  peaceable  man — I  am 
^  inclined  to  fufpicion,.  yet  I  conquf r  it,  and  zvill  place  confi- 

*  dence  in  others — I  am  difpofed  to  malice,  yet  I  conttantly  get 

*  the  better  of  it — I  am  addifted  to  love,  yet  I — No,  hold!-?- 
‘  there  I  mutt  ftop — that  is  a  failing  which  always  did  get  the 
‘  better  of  me.  Behold  an  inftance  of  it.’ — This  is  the  en* 
trance  of  Lady  Conteft,  who  is  a  very  young  bride,  as  Sir 
Adam  is  a  very  old  bridegroom;  he  having  parted  from  his  firft 
wife  fourteen  years  before  at  fea  in  a  ftorm.  He  had  come  oflf 
in  the  long-boat,  and  left  his  lady  in  the  (hip,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  was  loft.  He  is  continually  telling  his  young  bride  of  his 
firft  wife,  and  has  much  trouble  to  keep  his  temper  at  feme  an- 
fwers  (he  gives  him,  in  perfed  fimplicity^  but  which  feem  to 
fignify  that  (he  thinks  him  rather  too  old  an  hufband.  On  this 
joyful  day  Sir  Adam's  firft  wife  arrives,  accompanied  by  the 
mother  pf  his  fecond,  who  has  alfo  been  fome  time  abroad,  and 
has  met  at  Florence  the  fon  of  Sir  Adam,  vvhofe  heart  (he  has 
gained,  and  they  now  hope  for  the  confent  of  Sir  Adam  to  their 
union.  The  firft  Lady  Conteft  introduces  herfclf  to  the  fecond, 
and  fays,  on  receiving  an  anfwer  to  her  queftion,  whether  (he 
is5ir  Adam’s  wife,  ‘  There  is  then,  Lady  Conteft,  a  very  mst- 
}  terial  circumftance  in  ipy  life  that  I  wUh  to  reveal  to  you, 
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*  and  to  receive  from  you  advice  how  to  aft,  rather  than,  by 

*  confiding  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  my  own  family,  be  flat- 

*  tered  by  their  partiality  into  a  blameable  fyftem  of  conduS. 
‘  Such  is  the  nature  of  my  prefent  errand  to  you :  but,  to  my 

*  great  furprife,  I  find  you  very  young/  She  then  informs  her 
of  the  circumftance  which  fee  fuppoies  will  render  her  mifer- 
able  for  the  reft  of  her  life.  On  the  contrary,  being  informed 
that  Sir  Adam’s  firft  wife  before  her,  (he  tells  her  that  (he 
don’t  know  any  body  on  earth  file  (hould  be  happier  to  fee. 
She  embraces  repeatedly ;  upon  which  the  firft  wife  retires, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  'fecond  to  inform.  Sir  Ad^m.  This  fhe 
falK^ies  will  be  joyful  mews  to  him^  but  finds  that  he  does  not 
receive  it  as  (he  expefted.  At  length  he  gets  the  better  of  his 
weakneis,  and  determines,  to  exert  his  powd;  over  kimfelf,  and 
do  jufticc  to  his  firft  wife  by  parting  with  his  fecond.  Juft  at 
this  time  arrives  Sir  Adam’s  fon,v  leading  in  the  mother  of  his 
young  bride,  in  order  to  obtain -his  father’r/ponfent  to  their 
union.  This  creates  a  laugh;'  The  piece  concludes  with  Lady. 
Conteft’s  declaring  that  her  next  .hufband  {ball  he  of  her  own 
age;  but  that  be  fhall  poftefs  Sir  Adani’s> principles  of  honour. 


Tbh  comedy  is  much  indebted  to  a  fimple  fong,  which  is 
rendered  extremely  intei’^fting  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  whofe  ftyle  of  finging  thofe  ditties  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  is,  like  her  afting,  not  to  be  excelled.  The  fituations 
in  this  little  piece  are  whimfical,  and  the  charafters  are  fup- 
perted  in  our  authorefs’s  ufual  ftyle  of  excellence. 


ADDENDA. 

Pit  ICES  of  Books  omitted  in  former  Numbers. 

>  - 

Feriftua*s  HiAo»y  of  the  Dekkan,  2I.  as.  in  boards. 
Britiifa  India  analysed,  tSs.  in  boards. 

Roman  Portraits,  il.  75.  in  boards.  , 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVlEm- 

NATIONAL  AFFAI  R  S 

,  for  N  O  Y  E  JVI  B  E  R  1794. 

'  »  * 

FRANCE. 

IT  is  a  common  thing  fof  kixigs,  mrnifters  of  ftate,  and  whole 
parties  of  men,  when  they  come  into  the  poflellion  of  power, 
in  ^eir  conduct,  to  depart  as  widely  as  pollible  from  that  of  thoie 
whom  they  have  fuppianted«  May  we  not  aferibe,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  to  this  principle^''  that  return  towards  juftice,  moderation^ 
and  humanity^  which  has  aufpicioufly  been  difplayed  in  the  pre- 
fent  month  by  theiuUng  powers  of  France  to  what  may  be 
calledjtheir  ftate  prifoners,  as  well  as  their  prifoners  qf  war?  and 
in  the  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  make  fome 
examples  of  thofe  wretched  allafEns  that  difgraced  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  rendered  the  adminiftration  of  Robefpierre  an 
objeft  of  horror  ?  But  this  reflu?^  in  the  national  fpirit  of  our 
neighbours  is^  no  doubt,  in  pait  ovring  to  their  rapid  fuccefles, 
in  all  quarters,  which  have  removed  thofe  internal  terrors  that 
firll  introduced  thofe  atrocious  pra£lices  which  the  tyrant  feerne^ 
to  have  a  pleafure  in  continuing.  The  generous  and  brave  are 
merciful.  The  timid  and  cowardly  are  cruel,  becaufe  they  can 
never  believe  therhfelves  to  be  out  of  danger.  .  Succefs  infpiret 
courage,  courage  an  elevation  of  mind,  nearly  allied  to  jenfi- 
bility  and  fympathy  of  temper.  But  it  may  be  queftioned  if  this 
return  of  the  fentiments  of  humanity  be  fo  certain  a  fymptom  of 
approaching  peace  as  by  fome  of  our  daily  writers  feems  to  be 
fuppofed, — It  may.  be,  or  become  more  and  more  their  fyftem, 
like  the  Romans,  on  the  one  hand  parcere  subjectis;  and 
on  the  other  debellare  superbos. — It  is  .much  to  be  feared 
that  the  French  republicy  fenguinq  by  nature,  and  elated  by 
profperous  circumftances,  will  not  grant  peace,-  lhall  we  fay,  or 
accept  it,  on  any  terms  to  which  the  allies  could  m  honour  or 
fafety  accede.  After  overrunning  Navarre,  and  inverting  Pam- 
pcluna;  after  conquering  fo  great  a  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  opening  a  panage  into  Holland  and  into  Germany,  by  the 
reduction  of  Bois-le-Duc,  Grave,  Nimeguen,  and  Maertricht, 
will  they  confent  to  a  mutual  rertoration  of  places  taken  in  the 
Will  they  abandon  the  fplcndid  object,  now,  as  they 
imagine,  within  their  grafp,  a  natural  and  a  noble  barrier  on  the 
wftern  fide  of  the  French  empire? 

It  would  be  an  indignity  done  to  moral  law,  and  a  fpecies  of 
impiety  tow^ds  Providence,  to  affirm  that  the  fucceffes  of  the 
8  French 
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French  are<}ue  to  a  caufe  which,  in  their  hands,  has  been  ful, 
lied  by  fo  much  dirt  and  blood.  They  are,  however,  the  natu¬ 
ral  rtfult  of  the  energy  of  paffion  uniting  and  propelling  the 
greateft  nation  on  earth,  and  of  genius  both  in  politics  and  war, 
unoppofed  by  equal  energy  and  union,  and  equal  genius  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  w<ir,  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  allies.  The  'total  abdication 
of  philofo^diy  by  our  own  cabinet  we  have  had  occafion  fre- 
quently  to  deplore*;  nor  do  our  German  and  Dutch  allies 
appear  to  be  a  whit  wifer  than  we  are.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  is  conducted  on  any  principle, 
or  coinprehenfive  fyftem,  that  might,  by  comprehending  or  fup- 
pofing,  control  particular  accidents.’  We  ftrike  about  us  like 
maJnr.cn,  any  where,  and  any  how,  without  any  otherconfider- 
atiott  than  how  *to  provide  frefli  armies^  To  general  maxims 
Wtf  have  not  paid  any  regard.  Wc  will  endeavour  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  an  example  or  two.~Previcufly  to  the  under- 
taking  of  the  war  it  was  to  be  confidercdji  whether  we  might  not 
raife  a  fpiric  that  we  could  not  quiet  ;Vand  provoke  ah  enemy 
whom  we  could  not  fubdue.  The  danger  ofroafmg  the  French 
nation  to  a  colledfon  of  all  their  energies,  and  convei  ting  thera 
into  a  military  Vepublicj"  was  pointed  out  by  one  writer  f;  and 
it  was  demonllrated  by  another  J,  ^  that,  in  the  prefent  equally 
^  dinbfed  kncwledge  of  all  the  fcientific  and  pra£f icd  branches 
of  the  military  art,  no  aflcmblage  of  detached  armies  from  dif- 
*  fcrentftares can  penetrate,  conquer,  and  reduce  to  fubmiflion, 
^  an  utmed  nation  of  the  fize  and  population  of  France.’ — Now, 
the  propriety  and  wMUom  of  thefc  pofitions  may,  perhaps,  in  tHe 
mitKk  oif  party  paiiions^  be  controverted,  although  the  former  is 
Ycriffed,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  events,  and  the  latter  too  proba¬ 
bly  foDn  to  be  fo.  But,  by  the  indances  of  thefe  two  general 
qutftions,  we  fufKciently  illuftrate  our  meaning,  when  we  aflert, 
Aat  the  preffnt  adminiftration  have  buried  themfelves  under  the 
itfinsi  of  blind  cmpiricifm  and  temporary  expedients,  inftead  of 
afeending  thofe  heights  of  moral  and  political  fcience,  raifed  on 
the  bails  of  hiftory  and  human  nature,  from  whence  they  might 
have  a  prorpc.it  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  all  their  pods,  and  be 
thereby  enabled  to  take  their  meafures  accordingly.  I'hc 
French,  in  the  profecution  of  their  objedt,  take  a  wide  range, 
and  call  to  their  aid  all  that  is  prefented  to  the  mod  enlightened 
minds  by  natural  and  by  moral  philofophy.  In  making  war  they 


•  Sec  particularly  the  political  appendix  to  this  Review  for  April 
]aft ;  and  our  obiervations,  in  the  fame  Number^  on  Colonel  Mac* 
leod’s  Con n derations  on  real  and  falfe  Alarms, 
t  In  the  Morning  Chronicle^  under  the  name  of  A  Calm  Obferver. 
1  Colonel  Norman  Macleod. 
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fend  up  balloons,  which  are  attached  t6  the  ground  by  cords, 
with  aeronauts  (killed  in  tallies,  who  view  the  poiition  of  the 
ground  and  fituation  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  take  plans,  give  in¬ 
formation  by  fignals,  or  by  dropping  papers  j  and  by  this  means 
cotemporaneous  attacks  are  made  in  different  places.  In  the 
perfection  and  ufe  of  the  Telegraphc  the  Engltih  will  foon  be 
their  equals.  VVe  have  not  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
war,  (hewn  ourfelves  equal  in  the  military  art.  I'hcir  calcula¬ 
tions  have  been  more  juft  than  thofe  of  the  confederates,  their 
combinations  more  happy,  their  meafures  more  prompt  and  de¬ 
ceive.  In  political  addrefs,  too^  and  negociacion,  their  dexterity 
is  well  known.  While  they  ufe  force  in  the  field,  they  carry  cu 
a  kind  ot  fpiritual  warfare  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  times,;  the  afpe^i  of  the  political  horizon,  is  ftill 
changing;  and  as  knowledge  and  the  Lntercourfe  of  minds  is 
more  and  more  advanced,  it  would  feem  that  changes  are  greater 
and  more  and  more  rapid-.  It  is  only  /ublime  genius  that  can 
^dcvife  Ineafi^res  proper  ip  new  and»  unheard-of  fiiuations. 

7'he  allies,  when  they  formed  the  league  of  Pilnitz^  fuppofed 
that,  the  .wealth  of  the  commercial  orembers  of  that  affociation, 
and  the  foldiers  of  Germany,  wou\d  make  the  reduction  of  the 
French  revolutionifts  a  matter  of  certainty.  They  made  no 
allowance  for  the  energy  of  paftion,  the  contrivance  of  neceffity, 
and  the  perfeverance  of  deeply-rooted  opinmn  !  It  is  faid  that 
experience  teaches  fools ;  but  experience  does  not  teach  princes 
and  ftatefmen ;  therefore  princes  and.  ftatefmen  are  not  fools. 
With  the  recent  emancipation  of  America  before  their  eyes  they 
did  not  forefee  the  difficulties  that  miift  arii'e  from  an  attack  on 
France.  An  enlightened,  as  well  as  a  moft  candid  and  impartial 
hiftorian,  although  he  had  borne  arms  againft  the  revolted  Ame¬ 
ricans,  on  a  general  retrofpeCk  of  the  American  war,  makes, 
among  others,  the  following  reflections:  *  While  the  natural 
‘  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  Great  Britain  were  embarraffed  and  en- 
V cumbered  with  the  difadvantages  and  errors  now  enumerated, 

*  the  Americans,  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  wants, 
‘  by  the  energy  of  liberty,  the  contrivance  pf  neceflity,  and  the 
‘  great  advantages  arifing  from  the  poffcffion  of  the  country^ 
‘  ultimately  attained  their  objeCt.  The  American  .generals, 
‘  baving  the  bulk  of  the  people  on  their  fide,  were  made  ac- 
‘  quainted  with  every  movement  of  the  Briiifh  army,  and  cn- 

*  ^led^  for  the  moft  part,  to  penetrate  their  defigns.  To  obtain 

*  intelligence,  on  which  fo  much  depends,  was  to  the  BritKh 
‘^commaiiders  a  matter  of  proportionable  difficulty.  "I  he  Ame- 
^  ricans  had  neither  money  nor  credit;  but  they  learned  to  ftaod 
‘  in  need  of  only  a  few  things;  to  be  contented  with  the  fmall 
^  ^lowauce  n^ure  requires ;  to  fuffer  as  well  as  to  aCf  • 

6  *  Their 
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•  Their  councils,  animated  by  liberty,  under  the  moft  diftrefllng 

*  circunvftances,  took  agrand  and  high-fpirited  courfe,  and  they 

*  Were  finally  tiiumphaiit/— The  fame  philofopbical  pdiiician, 
on  the  fame  occafion,>obferves  that,  ^  had  the  meafui^es  adopted 

*  by  Britain  been  adopeed  in  time^  perhaps  they  would  ikk  have 

*  been  adopted  in  vain.  Her  ctmceffitJIts,  as  well  as  her  arma- 

•  ments,  were  always  too  late.  Earlier  cohcaiBon,  or  an  earlier 

•  application  of  that  mighty  force  which  wair  at  the  difpofal  of 
^  the  commandtrs  in  chief  in  #777^  might -perhapiS  have  pre- 

•  vented  or  quafhed  the  revolution^/ 

The  prefent  war  was  entered  on  rafher  ra&ty  f ;  what¬ 
ever  may  be  faid  on  this  head,i  it  fS'iit^d,  with  at  loaft  equal 
pUufibility,  that  Great^BritmnLaHght  have  got  out  of  the  ferape 
with  honour  after  the  retr^t^  Dumoukier  from  the  United 
Provinces :  and,  with  ftill  greater  pertainty,^that  the  war,  on  the 


reprefs'the  French  w,i<Twp  thftjr  own  t^fi^br^s  pother  wife  their 
third  for  territorial  copquejl^'^  their, 

About  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Chrifty  niore  than  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cimbri  and 
I'eutnnes,  forfaking  their  own  country  on  Ihcfliofes  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  went  in  fearch  of  plunder  and  glory"^.  They  attacked  and 
fubdufd. whatever  people  ,they  found  in  their  paftage ;  and,  as 
they  mot  with  no  fefiflance,  refolved  to  pu(h  threir  conquefts 
farther^  career  was  not  to  be  ftoptby  any  thing  lefs  than 

the  potitical  and  nsartial  courage  of  (he  Romans.  They  fentan 
cmhafTy  to  tlie  Romans,  to  offer  them  their  fcrvices,  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  cultivate.  But, 
although  the  conllernacion  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teulones  had 
nilfcd  in  Italy  and  ttt  Rome  was  extreme,  the  fenate,  too  prudent 
to  enter  into  any  kiHd  of  accotnmbdation  with  fuch  dSrf^rous 
enemies,  returtred  to* their  demand  a  d?reft  rcfiifal.  War  cn- 
fued,"*and  the  barbadians  were  conquered,  and  almoft^^ntirely 
cut  off  by  the  Roman- Mahius.  But  had  the  Rbttiaft  Itrnate 
attempted  to  footh  and  quiet  the  Cimbri  by  territorial  concef- 
fions,  either  in  Qaul  or  Spain,  Italy  too  miift  by  and  by*  have 
become  .the  piey  of  rapacity  only  inflamed  by  gratification.  Ger- 
fBaiiy  is  now,  as  Italy*  at  the  tiinc  of  ibe  -Cimbric  migrat’on,  the 
mod  titartike  of  the  European  nations^  Where,*  ftnee  the  death 
of  Freperxc  the  Great  of  PruiSa,  (half  we  find*a  Marius? 


•  Sec.  Mr.  Stedmau's  Hiftory  of  the  American  War,  Vol.  H* 

p,  ^.^8— 9*  ‘ 

f  The  French,  indeed,  menaced  their  neighbours ;  but  their  neigh¬ 
bours 'firft  menaced  them  by  the  treaty  cf  Piiniiz. 

SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 

The  French  arms  have  overrun  Navarre,  andtpen^hips^  by 
this  time,  reduced  the  rich  city  of  Pampeluna.  BmC  the 
niards>condu(!A  thenifelves  with  dignity  and  firmne(s :  nor  is  there 
a  doubt  buvwith  the  advantage,  of  a  ftrong  iiatural  barrier,  they 
will  be  able  to  defend  their  country.  As  the  invafion  of  the 
Germans  roufed  and  united  the  French  in  the  caufe  of  freedom^" 
fo  the  invafion  of  the  French  may  aniniate  and  unite  the 
Spaniards  in  that  of  religion  and  the  cui^oms  of  Spain. 

ITALY.. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  is  fitid,  has  acknowledged 
the  French  republic.  This  iieafure,  we  may  prefume^  is  not 
taken  without  the  knowledgeLand  confent^of  the  court  of  Vienna; 

‘  '  "‘GERMANY.  . 

The  King  of  PrussLa  has  made  a  fepirate- peace  with  the 
French,  with ^whom  hb  has  l6‘ng  had 'a  gobdl  unaerftanding,  and 
retailed  his  trdop^^frbm  the  Rhine  to*the  frbhtiers  of ‘Poland.  In 
thedlet  of  the  empire  at  Ratifbon,’  it^  has  been  refolved,  pretty 
unanimoufly,  by  the  different  ftatesand  princes,  to  furnilh  ex¬ 
traordinary  fupplies  for  carrying  on  the  ^ar,  if  necelTary,  wifh 
vigour. .  But  this  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  fetting  oa  foot 
a  hegociation  for  peace. 

POLAND. 

The  Poles,  worthy  of  freedom,  and  capable  of  regulated 
liberty,  are  opprefled  and  abandoned,  it  would  feem,  by  God  and 
iRan.  Kosciusko  is  wounded  and  in  confinement.  Warfaw, 
if  not  reduced,  is  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  by  the  Ruflians, 
who  are  but  too  fuccefsfurin  advancing  the  ftandard  of  tyranny, 
and  crufhing  the  buds  of  freedom. 

TURKEY. 

j,  By  all  accounts  great  military  and  naval  preparations  are  go¬ 
ing  on  at  Conftantinople.  Perhaps  the  Turks  will  yet  fuccour 
the  Poles.  They  would  probably  have  dune  it  before,  if  we  had 
encouraged  them  to  do  fo.  But  our  cabinet,  no  doubt,  had  re« 
fpeS  for  our  good  ally  the  King  of  PrufEa. 

RUSSIA. 

The  ambition  of  Rirffia,  inflamed  by  fuccefs,  no  doubt,  points 
to  the  fubjugation  not  only* of  Turkey,  but  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  fo  glorious  an 
(irrmdijjement  would  contribute  to  the  ftability  of  the  Rui&an 
empire.  It  wt^ld  bring  the  fenfibility  of  that  empire  to  extre¬ 
mities  more  accclfible  and  more  vulnerable  than  its  prefent 
boundaries. 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Americans, 
are  likely  to  become  the  mediators,  and  in  fome  degree,  no  doubt, 
the  arbiters  of  peace  in  Europe. 

N£TH£RLANJ>;. 
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4®0  National  Affairs* 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  United  Provinces  are  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  falling 
wholly  under  the  power  of  France.  Yet  is  there  ftill  a  poffi- 
bility  of  warding  off  that  blow,  if  the  Dutch  nation  could  be 
joufed  and  united  in  arms  ;  if  it  were  poflible  to  awaken  in  their 
breafts  that  amor  patriee^  that  fond  love  of  FADER-land  that  ani¬ 
mated  their  anceftors  to  make  head,  with  glorious  fuccefs,  againft 
ihe  Auftrians  and  Spaniards,  united  by  a  family  compa6t,  proud 
in  military  renown,  and  affluent  in  the  wealth  of  a  newly-difco^ 
vered  world.  The  narrow  defile,  called  thexGreb,  prefents  to 
the  Batavians  a  The'rmopyla :  will  the  circumftances  of  the  tirr.es 
produce  a  Leonidas  i — The  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  York 
are  ftill  at  Arnheim,  the  capital  of  Guelderland.  Its  future 
movements  will  depend  on  contingencies.  If  the  Dutch  fliall 
confent  to  the  meafure  of  breaking  down  their  fea-dykes,  then 
the  Duke  will  probably  fall  back  on  Utrecht,  and  from  thence, 
if  ncceflary,  to  Amfterdam.  If  not,  then,  we  fuppofe,  the  Brltifhi 
army  will  endeavour,  in  time,  to  retreat  into  Germany.  Public 
fpirit  flees  away  from  Holland,  and  leaves  behind  nothing  but 
anxiety  for  individual  fecurity. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

«  -  ♦  ^  m  4 

The  ACQiJiTTAL  of  the  ftate  prifoners,  Hardy  and  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke,  has  proved  the  unrjvalled  excellence  of  the  conftitution 
and  laws  of  England,  and  given  general  and  lively  fatisfadtion. 
The  condutft  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Tooke,  throughout  the 
trial,  difplayed  the  higheft  talents  as  well  as  fortitude.  It  is  a 
glorious  political  and  civil  conftitution  that  caii  form  fuch  a 
Ipirit.  The  trial  and  acquittal  of  thofe  men  exhibited  a  more 
glorious  fpeftacle  than  Lord  Howe’s  naval  vidlory;  though  that 
was  brilliant  and  decifive.  While  our  free  conftitution  is  pre- 
ferved,  military  energy  will  never,  *  on  necefl'ary  occafions,  be 
wanting.  Yet  th  s  trial  is,  In  fome  relpeifs,  unfortunate:  it 
teaches  the  people  how  far  they  may  go  on  to  aflbeiate,  and  to 
arm  too,  with  perfect  fafety;  and  it  has  thrown  a' degree  of  ridi¬ 
cule  on  miniftry,  and  lowered  the  high  name  of  Pitt  confider- 
ably  in  the  public  eftihiation. 

This  ACcyjiTTAL  will  not  be  without  its  effefls  abroad.  What 
will  the  French' think  of  it?  Men  of  refleiftion  will  conclude, 
that  the  conftitution  muft  have  fomething  good  and  found  in  it 
that  can  thus  (bield  the  meaneft  individual  from  minifterial 
power  and  vengeance ;  but  others,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  with  themfelves. 

-  In  thefe  difficult,  dangerous,  and  alarming  times,  when  no¬ 
thing  can  be  announced,  the  Meeting  of  Parliament  has 
been  Lrther  prorogued  to  the  30th  of  December. 

'1^  Communicatiof/s /or  The  English  Review  are  requt/ed  to 
hr  fenf  to  H.  Murray,  No.  3a,  Fleet-ftrect,  London  ;  and  T. 
D  u  K  C  A  N ,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh  ;  •where  Suhferihers  far  this  Monthlj 
Performance  are  rtJpe^JuUj  dejired  /#  giw  in  their 


